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Extra VALUES! This is your positive 
guarantee when you buy Firestone products. For, 
Firestone concentrate their entire world-wide re- 
sources in building complete lines of quality tires, 
tubes, batteries, brake lining, spark plugs and 
accessories for sale through Firestone Service 
Stores and Service Dealers. 


Firestone do not manufacture tires under 
special brand names for mail order houses and 
others to distribute. Special brand tires are made 
without the manufacturer’s name. They are sold 
without his guarantee or responsibility for service. 


Firestone manufacture complete lines of tires 
for their Service Stores and Service Dealers. Each 
line is designated by tread design and name. The 
quality and construction of each Firestone line 
excel that of special brand mail order tires sold 
at the same prices. 

Firestone Oldfield Type tires are made with 
the construction features of Gum-Dipping—Two 
Extra Cord Plies Under the Tread—and Quiet, 
Safe, Long-Wearing Non-Skid Tread. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer in your 
community. He will show you sections cut from 
Firestone Tires, special brand mail order tires, 
and others. See the Extra Values you get in Fire- 
stone Tires at prices no higher than special brand 
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THE TIRE 


THAT TAUGHT THRIF1 
TO MILLIONS Gf 


GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


The Firestone patented Gum-Dipping 
process transforms the cotton cords 
into a strong, tough, sinewy unit, 
Liquid rubber penetrates every cord 
and coats every fiber, guarding against 
internal friction and heat, greatly in- 
creasing the strength of the cord body, 
and giving longer tire life. 


TWO EXTRA CORD PLIES 
UNDER THE TREAD 


Thisis a patented construction, and the 
two extra cord plies are so placed that 
you get 56% stronger bond between 
tread and cord body, and 26% great- 
er protection against punctures and 
blowouts. It sets a new standard for 
tire performance on high speed cars. 


QUIET, SAFE, LONG-WEAR. 
ING NON-SKID TREAD 


Tough, thick rubber specially com- 
pounded for long, slow wear. Effec- 
tive non-skid gives greater traction 









































tires. . 
—— and safe, quiet performance. 
Firestone Firestone Firestone | 
OLDFIELD TYPE SENTINEL TYPE OLDFIELD TYPE TRUCK & BUS __] 
TIRE SIZE CASH PRICE | CASH PRICE TIRE SIZE CASH TRACE | CASe Pace | TIRE SIZE CASH PRICE | CASH Pass | 
| 








4.50-20.......... 5.35 | 10.38 : 
4.50-21........ 5.43 | 10.54 7, 
475-19... 6.33 | 12.32 | | 5. 


5.00-19__..._.... 6.65 | 12.90 | 5. 


4.-41.........: $4.79 | $9.30 4.40-21._........ $3.95 | $7.66 


50-20__........ 4.30 8.34 
50-21__....... 4-37 8.46 
75-19... 5.12 9.94 
00-19... 5.39 | 10.46 
25-21______.... 6.63 | 12.86 











oe 7.53 | 14.60 | | 


Other sizes proportionately low. 





5.2521. 8.15 | 15.82 
6.00-19 H.D.| 10.85 | 21.04 | | 


Firestone 


COURIER TYPE 





6.50-19 H.D.| 12.30 | 23.86 | A. 
7.00-20 H.D.| 14.65 | 28.42 A. 






































Other sizes proportionately low. ; | 30x3'2 Ch. 3-87 


40-21._........ $3.63 | $7.04 
= 3.98 7.74 
6.92 — 
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30x5 H.D.......| $15.45 | $29.96 | 
32x6 H.D.....| 26.50] 51.00] 
34x7 H.D.....| 36.40] '70.60| 
6.00-20 H.D.| 14-50] 28.14 
6.50-201.D.| 16.30| 31.62) 
7.50-20H.D.| 26-45] 51.60) 
9.00-201.D.| 46.50] 90.40 
9.75-20H.D.| 61.65 |120.00 


Other sizes proportionately low. 























Listen to the **Voice of Firestone’? Every Monday Night Over N. B. C. Nationwide Network 


Firestone 


TIRES » TUBES » BATTERIES » BRAKE LINING » SPARK PLUGS » RIMS.» ACCESSORIES 









Copyright, 1932, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Farm Work for Early Sprin 


Nine Lucky Little Hints—and a Few Big Ones! 


It should be cut in the advanced dough stage, when 
the seed has begun to mature and cannot be crushed 
between the fingers. Best varieties are Honey, Texas 
Seeded Ribbon Cane, Red Amber, and Sugar Drip. 
Honey is too late for mountain sections. 

7. Spring is a good time to start with sheep. The 
quickest way is to buy a flock of purebred animals. 
Another quick way is to get a purebred ram and a 
flock of; common lamb ewes. This plan will give 
fifteen-sixteenths purebred stock after the fourth 
generation, if purebred rams are bred to the ewes 
of each generation. 


the borrower planted more than 10 acres of cotton or 
more than four acres of tobacco last year, he must agree 
to cut each crop 35 per cent, but he is not required to 
cut below a 10-acre minimum in cotton or a four-acre 
minimum in tobacco. he minimum tobacco acreage 
was first announced as three_acres. 


II. March Work for Richer Lands 


OO many of us are now growing on three acres of 
land yields we should and could get from one acre. 
This means that we are (1) doing three times the work 
necessary to produce the yields we are get- 
ting and (2) losing profits in like proportion. 





WO or three stalks of cotton to the 

hill, with hills 8 to 15 inches apart ac- 

cording to the land, will give the heav- 
iest yields. 


2. “I plant a bushel of seed to the acre 


but do not chop my cotton—just run a drag : 
harrow diagonally across the rows two or ¥ 
three times soon after cotton is up. It f 
works fine, too,” said a farmer who aver- : 
ages a bale and a half per acre. 3 

4 


3. This is no year to plant poor land in 
crops and expect them to make money for E 
us but it is the best year in a generation or : 
two to put poor land in soil improvement 
crops—crops that don’t know how 
to grow without making land 
richer. Let’s not allow land to lie 
out and possibly become poor- 
er through erosion. Instead we 
should sow lespedeza now on 
some land and cowpeas in April 
or May on the rest, save the seed, 
and leave all else for the land's 
sake, 


4. Let’s not waste time and 
money plowing land deep that 
does not need deep plowing. Or- 
dinary land does not benefit from 
plowing deeper than 6 to 7 inches. 
Deeper plowing often does more 
harm than good if (1) there is 
little crop residue, grass, weeds, 
etc, to plow down, or (2) no 
hardpan or impervious subsoil 
that intercepts water. Even in 
the latter case drainage, not deep- 
er plowing, may be the need. 

















5. “I used to require my ten- 
ants to plant as much cotton and 
tobacco as they could care for and then plant corn, hay 
Crops, potatoes, and a garden if they had time,” said a 
farmer friend a few days ago. “But I know now that 
alarm plan like that is hind part before. I have changed 
my plan for this year and all future years. My rule 
from now on is (1) to plant all the land we can in food, 
feed, and fertility crops and (2) cotton and tobacco on 


a land is left. And there'll be mighty little left this 
ear |” : 


, 6. Sweet sorghum is an excellent silage crop. The 
eld Is heavy, 20 to 30 per cent higher than corn, and 
€ feeding value and keeping qualities nearly as good 
8S corn. silage—if cut at the right stage of maturity 



















The average acre yield of corn in the 
: 1924-29 period in the Carolinas and Vir- 
: ginias was 20.7 bushels and average cost 
of production, 89 cents per bushel; wheat, 
11.6 bushels; cost, $1.48 per bushel; cotton 
(1919 to 1928), 228 pounds of lint per acre; 
cost approximately 13 cents per pound. 


No acre that produces less than 20 
bushels of corn, less than 12 bushels of 
wheat, or less than 250 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre can possibly pay a profit. 


The one permanent remedy lies in a 
program like this :— 

1. Re-arrange field boundaries into land 
area units of about equal fertility. 








5 For the man who wants it, it’s 
little trouble to have plenty of 
feed. Alfalfa (upper left), makes 
four, sometimes five cuttings a 
year. Soybeans (above) grow 
most anywhere. The man at the 
left sowed vetch and oats last fall. 
Kudzu, once well started, will re- 
claim the gullies and galled spots. 


8. Where normal quantities of fer- 
tilizer are applied, it should be put 
down and mixed with the soil from 
one to two weeks ahead of planting. 
Superphosphate and potash salts 
may be applied even longer before 
planting. Even nitrate of soda, the 
“quickest” commonly used fertiliz- 
ing material, does not lose strength 
as quickly as many believe. The 
Mississippi Delta Experiment Sta- 
tion had applied fertilizer to its test plots before the 
ereat flood a few years ago. These plots were under 
water for five weeks but how well the fertilizer kept its 
strength is shown by the fact that these plots produced a 
third of a bale more cotton than the unfertilized plots! 


9. IV’e hope you read in our last issue T. B. Hutche- 
son’s hints on fertilizing pastures; L. A. Niven’s rules 
for “the best garden ever this year”; Dr. Butler’s rules 
for mineral mixtures for animals (page 4); Dr. Hay- 
good’s plans for controlling flies (page 13); Mr. 
McKay’s rules for hatching eggs; and the “Rules for 
Government Crop Loans” (page 3). To the last it 


should be added that while the general rule is that if 






2. Fence so as to utilize crop residues, soil improve- 
ment crops, weeds, etc., to greatest advantage for both 
feed and fertility. 

3. Terrace all rolling land—and keep up terraces 
after they are built. 

4. Raise and feed livestock for an income approxi- 
mately equal to the income from crops and think as 
much of your “manure crop” as George Washington did. 

5. Develop and maintain two permanent pastures 
(or one pasture to be divided into two parts of about 
equal production). 

6. Put into practice definite but flexible rotations. 
In all of these a broadcast-sowed or drilled crop should 
always follow a rowed or clean culture crop. This 
means cotton, tobacco, corn, peanuts, sweet and Irish 
potatoes will be followed by small grain, fall-sowed 
legumes (or grain and legumes in mixture), or pasture. 

7. Legumes should be sowed with all corn. 

8. Lespedeza should be allowed to self-seed at least 


once after being sowed on small grain and thus occupy 
the land two years in succession, 





















































































































parse 
ry Vow is the time and the South is the 


place to lay the foundation for a prosperous 
dairy business. Conditions were never more 
ideal for rapid progress in herd building and 
profitable production. 


It won't cost you any money. Instead it 
will save you money compared with your 
present method of farming. Each progressive 
step will pay for itself and put extra shekels 
in your pocket or in the farm bank. Adopt 
those prosperity platform planks that strike 
your fancy and suit your conaitions. Cows do 
likewise. They eat the hay and leave the 
briers in the racks. 

Here’s our 30-point prosperity dairy pro- 
gram :— 

1. Sell enough of your low producing 
cows to buy an outstanding, registered, pro- 
duction-bred herd bull. 

Yesterday I visited one of 
the best dairy herds in the 
South. A yearling bull, ready 
for service, was priced at $100. 
His dam produced 15,000 
pounds of milk and 751 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. There 
never has been, nor will be 
for many years to come, the 
opportunity to buy “blue- 
hlooded” stock at such a low 
figure as today. 

2. If you can buy a proved 
bull codperatively with your 
neighbors and can’t individually, buy codperatively. 


3. Send the part of your cows that won’t pay feed 
hills to the butcher, and pocket the jack, little though 
it be. 

Empty stalls are an honor rather than a disgrace, if 
formerly occupied by surplus-producing, money-losing 
animals. In selling cows that don’t make the grade, it 
is usually good business to carry them through their 
flush milking months, especially if this is during the 
pasture season, and then let them go as they slack up 
in production. 


4. Raise only the best heifers out of profitable pro- 
ducing cows by production-bred and preferably proved 
bulls. 


5. Never let calves or yearlings lose their “baby flesh.” 


This means continuously growing calves, without a 
day’s marking time, from birthday to freshening day. 
Calves that are worth raising—and the majority are 
not—are worth raising right. Since heifer calves are 
your future herd, a few calf-feeding suggestions may 
be in order. 





Leave the new-born calf with its mother for at least 
two days, preferably a week. Feed milk from its own 
dam for about 10 days. When changing to another 
cow’s milk always give milk from the same cow. Fre- 
quent changes will cause scouring. Feed milk at same 
temperature that it is drawn from cow. Either feed imme- 
diately after milking or warm up with hot water. Start 
feeding 4 or 5 pounds of milk and gradually increase to 
8 pounds. When three weeks old, skimmilk can be 
gradually substituted for whole milk, taking about 10 












the “‘Dairyman 


By? BEN KILGORE 


days to get the calf entirely on skimmilk. When about 
two months old, gradually increase skimmilk to 12 to 
14 pounds. Feed calves in pails that are as clean as 
those you milk in. Skimmilk powder or calf meals 
may be substituted for skimmilk. Feed grain as soon 
as calf will start nibbling. A suggested ration is 3 
parts cracked corn, 3 parts whole oats, and 3 parts 
bran. 

After calves reach six months old add 1 part cot- 
tonseed meal. Feed all the legume hay or legume and 
oat hay, cut in dough stage, calves will eat. Fill hay 








racks night and morning. 
Thus are long, stretchy, big- 
middled, deep-bodied heifers 
developed. It is best not to 
feed silage until four to six 
months if plenty of hay is 
available. 

6. Sell, give away, or 
butcher remainder of heifers 
and all except choicest bull 
calves shortly after birth. 

They may be kept for a 
few weeks and butchered at home for home-raised 
veal. Non-productive stock is a constant raid on the 
farm treasury. 

7. Carry heifers past a year, largely through on 
abundant pastures and plenty of legume hay. 


8. Breed heifers to freshen nearer 28 than 24 months. 
Extra size will mean extra profit. 

9. Grain and hay feed heifers for two full months 
before freshening. Have in high condition at calving. 

10. In first calf heifers or cows, after calving, take 
at least a full month to bring to maximum production. 


11. Feed the whole herd from the farm as nearly as 
possible. Allow all cattle to live at home. 


12. Feed a properly balanced grain ration, either 
home-mixed or a reliable, advertised commercial dairy 
feed. 

13. Both in growing young cattle and milking cows, 
make as large a percentage as possible of the total feed 
consumed home-grown roughage in the forms of pas- 
ture, legume hays, and silage. 

14. Provide enough legume hay (alfalfa, red clover, 
lespedeza, soybean or cowpea) to stuff all cattle 365 
days in the year. 

15. Sow a goodly portion of land, intended for cot- 
ton or tobacco, with a mixture of Korean and Kobe 
lespedeza for hay or pasture. 

16. Seed small grain fields to a mixture of Korean 
and Kobe lespedeza. 

17. If you’ve never done so, try one acre of alfalfa 
and red clover this year. 


18. Until you are producing all the legume hay cows 
and calves will eat, with lespedeza, alfalfa, and red 
clover, provide emergency hay crops through soybeans, 
cowpeas, and oats and vetch. 


19. Provide abundant winter and early spring graz- 
ing with small grain pastures. 


20. Don’t turn on permanent pastures too carly. 


Early overgrazing thins the stand of some grasses, 
reduces grazing total for season, and gives weeds full 
sway. Over 100 times as many weeds have been found 
on overgrazed pastures compared 
with properly grazed pastures. 

21. Provide temporary, dry, hot- 
weather, summer pasture. 

Sudan grass seems to fill this or- 
der. It is a quick-growing, heavy- 
yielding, drouth-resisting crop. It is 
a rich-land, hot-weather plant. It 
should go on a few of those better 
acres now planned for cotton and 
tobacco. Some of our most success- 
ful dairymen are carrying a cow per 
acre, with calves thrown in, all sum- 
mer, on Sudan grass pastures. 

22. Start at least an acre of pas- 
ture fertilization work. 

Use a ton of lime and 300 to 400 


Sell enough sorry cows to buy a 
good bull, raise only the heifers, 
never let them lose their baby 
flesh, and you’ll soon have a herd 
like this of cows like this. 


pounds of superphosphate on this acre. Lime will last 


Make superphosphate applica- 
Manuring 


for a number of years. 
tion every year or as often as_ possible. 
pastures in winter is giving splendid results. 
23. Reseed thin, permanent pastures with grass and 
clover mixtures containing improved lespedeza varieties. 


24. Produce clean quality dairy products for others 
and use dairy products liberally on your home tables. 

25. Work rapidly towards an accredited herd free 
from bovine tuberculosis and contagious abortion. 

26. If selling whole milk and a surplus price below 
cost of production is declared on part of your supply, 
take this surplus off the market yourself; skim it; sell 
sour cream and feed skimmilk to chickens, calves, etc. 

27. Keep records on annual production of every cow. 
Join a test association if the size of your herd and 
location permit. 

28. Feed each cow as an individual according to 
production. 

29. Feed grain to milking cows the year around, 
even on good pasture. 

30. Keep learning, no matter how much you know. 

For a few good sized, extra alert, and progressive 
dairymen, this program may mean “$500 more in 1932. 
For others, it may not mean quite so much but it will 
probably bring them within striking distance of this 
goal. This prosperity program is primarily a long-time 
permanent system. Each year will see the profits mul 
tiplying by those who follow it. 





eA Prosperity Program for |< 
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UNGRY, cold to the bone, and tired to the point 

of exhaustion, three fugitives wondered if cap- 
ture by hostile Indians was not preferable to death 
from exposure. The killing of a hibernating bear, 
however, with resultant satiation of hunger, and a 
night’s warm rest by a camp fire restored their spirits 
and next morning they were ready to push on. 

The three were Hugh O’Neil, Martha Brassfield, 
and Captain Hanley. All were members of the Don- 
elson expedition, en route by boat early in 1780 from 
Fort Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, Tenn.) to 
French Lick (now Nashville). O'Neil, when a boy, 
had been captured by Cherokees and lived with them 
a number of years. His knowledge of Indians had 
stood Captain Donelson in good stead when the expe- 
dition was attacked by Chickamaugas. Most of the 
boats got through the attack safely, but Martha was 
captured and O'Neil went to the Chickamauga village 
to rescue her. In the guise of Quorinnah—The Raven— 
a Cherokee brave, he entered the village and was at first 
received as a friend. But 
later the Chickamaugas 
began to suspect him and 
spread-eagled him help- 
less on the ground. 

Martha contrived to 
escape from her prison 
hut, pulled up the stakes 
and released Hugh, and 
they escaped to the river, 
where they joined Cap- 
tain Hanley, a Continen- 
tal officer, and Sekadee, a 
Cherokee warrior. O’Neil 
went back and killed his 
two guards, hoping that 
this would give him a start, but no sooner had he 
rejoined the party than a wail from the village 
announced the discovery of their escape. They 
crossed the river and Sekadee took the canoe 
downstream where he was to wreck it in the 
rapids to fool the Chickamaugas if possible, and the 
three white people struck out eastward for Chota, an 
Indian town of refuge some two hundred miles away. 
Afraid to hunt for wood or to build a camp fire, they 
toiled on for days without food and almost without rest. 
Killing the bear and getting a meal and a night’s rest 
restored them, but O’Neil dreamed of Chickamaugas 
all night. Here the story continucs. 


CHAPTER XT 


HE smell of danger was still strong in O’Neil’s 

nostrils when he woke. Uneasy and peevish, he 
_ Stirred the other two out, urged them to hasty eat- 
ing, and led them forward again. 

The stiffened pelt of the bear he carried over his 
back like a cloak with the forepaws knotted around his 
neck. Martha Brassfield’s boots no longer swung there. 
The night before he had taken back his own moccasins 
and greased her bare feet. Now she wore her own boots 
again. They had left such a plain trail in the last day, 
O'Neil felt, that it would not matter much to add foot- 
prints. And besides, he doubted if the girl could go 
much farther in those ill fitting moccasins. 

Sekadee’s absence worried O’Neil. Had the Chero- 
kee drowned when he upset the canoe and tried to make 
shore? Or had some war party nabbed him? O’Neil 
had indicated the route the party was to follow. Had all 
gone well, Sekadee should have joined them a day or 
two back. 

_ O'Neil frowned and almost broke into a trot. The 
important thing now was speed. The villages on the 
Hiwassee were behind; the villages on the little Ten- 
hessee ahead. Between was the more level country that 
bordered the Tellico River. If there were hostile Indians 
in this section, they would be behind and not ahead. 
id Shercnegs he would meet would probably let them 
rough. 

He wished again for horses. Had he dared he would 

Nave raided a village on the Hiwassee. Some villages 


oat good horses, but to steal any of them would have 
rought the whole village out howling on their trail. 


le guessed that the Chickamaugas, if they pursued, 
ad come on foot, since the ground he had covered had 
een far too rough for mounted men. 


h 


(GREATLY daring, O’Neil led the other two down 
: through the low hills to where a wide path was 
todden deep in the sod. On this, the going was easy. 
t ‘This is the path from the Indian towns to Charles- 
on,” O'Neil told them. 

Hanley scowled. 
‘. “Risky, isn’t it?” he asked. “There must be lots of 
avel on this trail. Won’t we meet Indians?” 


Ch Probably,” O’Neil admitted. “But they'll likely be 
oeenceee. They won't stop us, though they probably 
hen Nt protect us against the Chickamaugas.” He neg- 

€d to add that he, an adopted Cherokee, would be 


By? DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 

























A SHOT RANG OUT. 
THERE WAS A BANG 
OF A MUSKET. THE 
BAY, STARTLED, 
JUMPED AND KICKED. 


protected while the other two would probably be given 
up. “Anybody coming from behind may be dangerous. 
I'll hang back. If you meet anybody, put your sword 
and pistols on the ground and hold up your right hand, 
palm forward. And call for me.” 

The conviction that they were pursued was stiil 
strong on him even when he looked back from the top 
of a hill and could see nothing moving in the miles of 
trail in view. That raft, the marks of making it and 
of landing, the camp by the bear tree—all these signs 
were too plain. If Chickamauga trailers had come up 
the Hiwassee at all, they were almost bound to strike 
them. 

It was inconvenient, he reflected grimly, to be too 
famous. If he had been an ordinary warrior, the Chick- 
amaugas would have pursued but not too assiduously. 
But, he was Quorinnah of the Cherokees; he had cheated 
the stake; he had taken two other scalps within a few 
miles of the village. Any brave that killed him would 
be greatly honored. Therefore, O’Neil knew, every am- 
bitious youngster would be out scouring the woods in 
every direction in the hope that he might bring The 
Raven’s topknot home. 





HEY met no one that day, yet O'Neil insisted that 

they eat as they walked and he drove them on until! 
late at night. They made a cold camp in a thicket a few 
rods off the trail. O’Neil spread the bear skin over the 
girl and then went back to crouch near the trail until 
morning. He came back to find her sleeping soundly 
under the furry pelt, though with her nose wrinkled a 
little, even in sleep, at the odor from it. O’Neil had 
worked hastily in fleshing it and the pelt was beginning 
to smell. 

A watery dawn was gray over the mountains when 
they made ready to start on again. Martha chewed bear 
meat while O’Neil rubbed grease into her feet. He 
made Hanley treat his own feet in the same way. 

“By night we'll make Chota,” he declared. 


“God willing,” the girl amended. She was looking a 
little better, O’ Neil decided. One good night’s rest and 
a full meal had brought her back from the verge of 
complete exhaustion. She was tougher and harder than 
he had thought. Ev-n her sore throat pained her less, 
she said. 


Hanley really was in worse case. His eyes were 


bloodshot and the hollows under his eyes were almost 
black. He limped a good deal and complained of a pain 
in his side. 


ne 





“How many miles?” he asked shortly. 

“Twenty odd.” 

Hanley shook his head. “It’s a long way. Some- 
times I think I’d rather sit here and wait for them. I 
could manage four, I think. A pistol apiece for two 
and the sword for two more.” 

“And if there are five?” asked O'Neil. 

Hanley shrugged his shoulders. He 
winced as he put his weight on his feet. 


got up and 


“T don’t know that it would be any worse to get 
scalped than to go 20 miles more,” he declared. 


HIS was worse, Hanley added, than the march 
from Brandywine to Germantown. He had been 
with Sullivan at Brandywine when Howe came 
swinging around the right flank. Hanley 

and his company had run back two miles 


through orchards and wheat fields; had flung them- 

selves panting behind a stone wall on a hillside and 

delivered two volleys at the line of red British uni- 

forms in the valley; had run on to where Sullivan 

had formed a new line only to have it broken as the 

tired men wavered before a charge; had fled again, 

not a company now but a pack of disheartened and 
exhausted men, to the orchard where Green’s resérve, 
drawn up in a buff wall among the trees, gave shelter. 
Then they had marched again to free themselves from 
the trap Howe was building, and had come exhausted 
to a temporary camp near Philadelphia. And _ then, 
while they were still feeble with the long march, still 
disheartened by defeat, General Washington had set 
them at another night march and followed it by a day- 
break attack on the British in the suburbs of Philadel- 
phia. Beaten back, largely by two pieces of bad. luck 
when Sullivan paused to batter in the brick house and 
when Wayne's men fired at Green’s in the fog, the 
army marched back again through a long day until they 
were out of striking distance. 

“They found General Stephen asleep on the field,” 
Hanley commented. “They said he was drunk and were 
going to court-martial him. My guess is that he was 
just worn out.” 

He paused and grinned. 

“IT was lucky,” he said, “I got a couple of musket 
balls in my right arm, so they loaded me in a cart and 
gave me a ride.” 

He began to limp down the trail. 

“T’d pretty near give the other arm for another ride,” 
he declared. 

Fording the Tellico River was easy. Beyond it, the 
ground began to level out. In a few miles, the three 
were going along in a wide plain, with only a few 
clumps of oaks scattered over it. 

“See those mountains ahead ?’”’ O’Neil asked. “They’re 
on the far side of the river. Chota is just this side of 
them.” 

The girl gave a pleased exclamation and quickened 
her step. Hanley glanced up once but said nothing. He 
seemed to be walking with increasing difficulty. He had 
a habit of sitting down by the side of the path every 
few hundred yards and studying the back trail. 


HEN they had gone a mile farther, O'Neil no- 
ticed that Hanley was falling farther behind. 
With a word to the girl to press on, he ran back to 
where Hanley was squatting at the top of a little rise. 
“We'd better push on,” he urged, and then stopped, 
struck by something in the fixity of Hanley’s gaze. 
O’Neil also looked back along the trail and his mouth 
tightened. 
“Not much use now, is there?” asked Hanley with 
a wry smile. 
Not more than three miles (Continued on page 20) 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Developing a New Rural Civilization in Dixie 


N OLD Negro preacher declares that we are now 
A getting about halfway between “Oh, Lord!” and 
“Thank God!” 

Maybe most of us haven't gotten that far along yet, 

but there seem to be pretty definite indications that the 

tide has turned and that things 

have at least stopped getting 

worse. The next stage should be 

gradual improvement. A thought- 

ful friend remarked recently that 

hanks may fail and businesses be 

wiped out, but that there are two 

things yet untouched—the intelli- 

gence of man and the resources 

of science and education—and 

in aieeects wie with these left to us we can 
quickly rebuild again. 

I was also struck by what a friend in the United 
States Department of Agriculture said to me recently. 
“Your Southern farm folks,” he said, “seem to show 
more fortitude and courage in this situation than farm- 
ers in other sections.” Perhaps the experience the South 
has had in rebuilding after the Civil War has given us 
a stronger faith in ourselves and in our capacity to 
come back. 


I 


Personally, I have faith not only in the compara- 
tively quick recovery of the rural South, but I believe 
that out of the present conditions we shall build a finer 
rural civilization than we have ever known before—a 
civilization more soundly based, more stable, more con- 
tent with itself, more conducive to human happiness. 


We have now practically come to the end of two 
pioneer stages in Southern farm life :— 

1. The migratory stage is over. | mean the stage when 
nearly every man thought. (or was ready to believe) that 
there were better new lands to the west or south of him. 
Last summer I discovered a Poe in El Paso. In a hun- 
dred years the family had been first in Carolina, then in 
Arkansas, and now in the uttermost west of Texas— 
had gone from Southeast to Mid-South to Southwest: 
a course that hosts have followed. But we have now 
come to the end of the trail. The new lands of North- 
west Texas are the last. From now on there is little 
sense in moving. The migratory stage of Southern agri- 
culture is over. 

2. The “soil-mining” stage of Southern agriculture, 
hy the same token, is over. \We mean the stage of South- 
ern farming when men “cleared new ground,” let it 
wear out, and then abandoned it, clearing more new land 
—exhausting the natural fertility by “soil-mining,” as 
Uncle Henry Wallace termed it. Men in their fifties can 
easily remember when such practices were almost the 
rule rather than the exception in most of the South. 


Now both these eras have ended. We might as wel) 
stay where we are; there are no more rich new lands to 
the South or the West. And we must maintain soil fer- 
tility rather than exhaust soil fertility. No farmer can 
any longer survive by clearing new ground and wear- 
ing it out. 


II 


The South's new rural civilization will be bottomed 
on these two facts. And out of them should grow up 
new attitudes toward the land and toward the com- 
munity. When a man expects a piece of land to support 
him and his descendants indefinitely, he naturally begins 
to think differently about it. It becomes, in the poet’s 
phrase, “no casual mistress but a wife.” The farm be- 
comes a place to be handed down from sire to son, each 
generation adding to it some contribution of beauty or 
fertility or utility. I think now of the old home farm 
on which I was born and the house yet standing my 
grandfather built, fronted by some great trees he plant- 
ed and flowers descended from those my grandmother 
put out while slavery still persisted; also of the barn my 
father put up, of trees and vines he and my mother left 
behind them, and of lands that were cleared and springs 
and roads that were opened up probably by my great- 
great-grandfather. 

It is memories like these that hallow a place—mem- 
ories that become richer and more priceless as any na- 
tion gets older, so that, in the Japanese language, for 
example, there is a special term of odium and contempt 
meaning “the seller of the ancestral land.” What Neville 
Lytton wrote of the English countryman should _be- 
come increasingly true of our Southerners :— 

“Country folk live continually with their ancestors; 
they are of all time rather than of their time; they in- 
herit and hand on, and during their life-tenancy they 
assist at Nature’s holy mass; they are spectators of the 
sad sequence of the seasons, and the leaven of wisdom 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Plowman” 


4 ROM the Irish Statesman comes this pen- 

portrait of a plowman who thinks of the 

beauty he creates and of the God with whom he 
is a co-worker :— 


I turn the lea-green down 
Gaily now, 

And paint the meadow brown 
With my plow. 


I dream with silvery gull 
And brazen crow. 

A thing that is beautiful 
I may know. 


Tranquility walks with me 
And no care. 

O, the quiet ecstasy, 

Like a prayer. 


I find a star-lovely art 

In a sod. 

Joy that is timeless—O, heart 
That knows God! 


—Patrick Kavanaugh. 
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that they acquire should be sufficient to leaven the whole 
lump of the state.” 
III 

Increasingly, too, do I expect the Southern farmer to 
be regarded as “the man of the golden mean,” free from 
all extremes of fortune that beset other men, and exem- 
plifying the ancient prayer of the Wise Man of Israel :— 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me.” 

The farm should be thought of not as a-place of 
fleeting pleasures but of enduring happiness, not as a 
place of wealth but of comfort and independence, not 
as a place of pride or ostentation but of a satisfying 
contentment. Over and over again now the statement is 
heard that of all men in America today the most fortu- 
nate is the farmer who owns a farm free of debt and 
can live “under his own vine and fig tree” (as the 
greatest Southern farmer, George Washington, was so 
fond of quoting), without fear of unemployment, bread 
lines, or stock market fluctuations. 

I have noticed that one kind of letter of which as 
an editor 1 used to get quite a few I no longer receive. 
I refer to letters from young men asking what kind of 
future I could see for them as farmers compared with 
the high wages they could get in town work. The last 
two years have proved again that while farmers never 
rise to such heights of wealth as the relatively few suc- 
cessful townsmen enjoy, farmers also never reach such 
depths of poverty as the relatively many unsuccessful 
townsfolk endure. 


IV 


George Washington was one great Southern farmer 
who appreciated all these advantages of country life, 
and it is significant that it was another Southern farmer 
who wrote that immortal phrase in the Declaration of 
Independence about man’s three inalienable rights— 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It has often 
seemed to me that the ideal of the modern city is “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of property,” but I hope that 
this depression will in even greater degree keep the 
rural South intent rather upon “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Things—material possessions—will probably re- 
main the goal of effort in the town, but I hope the 
country will ever have time to listen-to a voice from 
One who watched the lilies in ancient Judean fields, “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the things that he possesseth.” 
Life and life more abundantly—this rather than “the 
things that one possesseth”—He taught should be the 
end of our striving. 
: Vv 

But how shall we fit all these principles into our 
farming program for 1932? 

Well, both this year and in future years, we shall 


have to get away from “commercialized farming,” from 
farming to make money with which to buy a living, 
Instead we must farm first of all to produce a good 
living at home and make money crops our “clean sur. 
plus,” as Henry Grady said. Instead of “soil-mining’ 
we must practice soil building. And for this year espe. 
cially when, as Abe Martin says, there seems to be an 
excess of everything except parking space and religion, 
the following seems to be a good program so far as any 
of us can possibly follow it—“To cut down on money 
crops that can't pay this year and concentrate on enrich- 
ing our lands for the future years when crops will pay.” 
Then we must also of course turn increasingly to ani- 
mal production—the cow, the sow, and 
to give us balanced farming and an opportunity to 
earn something twelve months in the year. “Why can't 
we in the South just make cotton and buy our bread 
and meat from the West?’ someone asked Dean Schaub 
the other day. “You could if cotton provided profitable 
employment 300 days in the year,” he answered. “But 
with the only 150 days cotton requires, it simply can’t be 
done.” And for both old and new types of farm prod- 
ucts we must patiently work out codperative selling. 


hen—so as 


In conclusion, then, let’s accept the fact that we have 
come to the end of an era in Southern agriculture. The 
era of migration in search of new lands is over: we 
might as well “stay put” where we are. And the era 
of “soil-mining” is over: we have got to think about 
how much we can put into our soils as well as how 
much we can take out of them. And since we are going 
to settle down in one community, we ought to try to 
enrich not only country soils but country life. The pur- 
suit of happiness must take the place of the pursuit of 
property. And we must adopt as our motto: “First of 
all, a good living at home, with sales products as a clean 
surplus, codperatively marketed,’ and add to that a 
genuine interest in the neighborhood where we live and 
where we expect our children to live—with a determ- 
nation to make that neighborhood distinguished for good 
will, good neighbors, good schools, good farm orgam- 
sations, and good churches. 


Something fo Read 


Ae 
Enjoyed “A Tale of Two Cities” 

A 14-YEAR-OLD girl and a 16-year-old boy in the 
4 writer’s family have just been reading Charles 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities as a bit of prescribed read- 
ing in their school work. But unlike a great deal of 
prescribed reading, it has been a delight to both of them, 
“The finest story I have ever read,” each declares. And 
since the writer has been of virtually the same opinion 
for twenty years, we are passing on the hint to any 
reader who has not yet given himself the privilege of 
knowing Sidney Carton in Dickens’ immortal story. 





Incidentally, we should like for everybody to look 
over one farm woman’s excellent reading plans as given 
in Dr. Holland’s sermon on page 9. 


A\ Thought for To day 





] BELIEVE in prohibition because I believe in the 
new industrial order that America is creating. The 
horse and buggy order is gone and liquor had to g0 


Society could take chances back of a dash- 
board that it can’t afford to take 
behind a steering wheel. Perhaps 
you don’t recall the old hitching 
post days. The streets on Satut- 
day nights were lined with wag 
ons and buggies and the saloons 
were filled with customers. At 
closing time a crowd of irrespon 
sible men backed their rigs int 
the streets, the horses were head- 
ed toward home, the reins drop 
ped over the dash and forgotte?. 
The horses were sober. Well, ! 
we want our streets lined agalfl 
with shops that do that kind of business, we shall hav¢ 
to put up our automobiles and go back to hitching 
posts. Automobiles won’t go straight unless they af 
driven straight and they don’t know the way home. # 
industrial order that has discarded the reins, dash- 
boards, and a team that knows the way home cam! 
afford to lire its highways with “regulated liquor 
shops—not with a forty-horsepower motor under 
toe of the drinking citizen—Henry Ford. 


with it. 


HENRY FORD 
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Reliable, economical Ford transportation 


to aid your 


AS SPRING work comes on, many farmers speed up farm 
operations of many kinds by motorizing them. The Ford 
stake truck on the 157-inch wheelbase offers you the extra 
profits of motorized speed. 

This truck is especially suited for farm use, as it can do 
a great variety of jobs with typical Ford reliability and 
economy. The body is large enough to handle bulky loads 
easily. It is 11 feet long and 6 feet 3 inches wide. Stake 
sides extend 42 inches above the floor. The stake racks are 
in nine sections, one at the front, three on each side, and two 
at the rear, and thus are easily removable. The center gates 
are hinged, and can be swung forward or backward by 
removing one of the hinge pins and lifting the stakes clear 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE 


spring work 


of their sockets. The truck may be had with either an all- 
steel fully enclosed cab, or an open cab. 

The chassis is the standard Ford 157-inch wheelbase 
truck chassis, with extra strength in every vital part, for long 
life and maximum reliability. There are four forward speeds 
in the transmission, which features a “‘low low” speed that is 
especially valuable for heavy pulls. A power take-off on the 
transmission gives you a convenient, inexpensive source of 
power for driving many kinds of farm machinery. 

The Ford stake truck is in use by thousands of farmers 
in all parts of the country, demonstrating its capability to 
serve long and well and economically under the hardest con- 
ditions. See your Ford dealer and get complete details. 


IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 








COTTON 





needs 








in fertilizer 
=—TO— 
set more fruit 
reduce shedding 
increase turnout 
improve lint 
control rust 
increase yields 


OTTON must be well-fed, 
healthy and vigorous this 
year. It has a tough job ahead. It 
must produce its best crop at the 
lowest possible cost per pound. 
Make sure your cotton gets a 
balanced plant food by using a 
high-grade fertilizer containing 8% 
or more potash. If you cannot get 
this apply 200 pounds of muriate 
of potash with each ton of fertil- 
izer. Potash is as cheap as it was 
20 years ago. 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 


ot Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 


POTASH (@)) PAYS 




















| southern exposure. 


Here Is Report from 1931 Winners 


Garden Yields $800 


By: MR. and MRS. 


UR garden is almost a 
square and contains one 
a Clay loam, well drained, 


perfect 
acre. It is 
and has a 
The land is of almost 
uniform composition, was in rye in 1929, 
and cotton in 1930. In late November, 


| 1930 the land was thoroughly cleaned to 








| 
| 


| 





reduce disease and insects to a minimum. 
Stable manure, woodsmold, and rich dirt 
was broadcast over the entire piece. This 
was plowed in shallow, and later disked 
and cross disked. In spring all land not 
in use was plowed deeper, about 8 inches, 
and harrowed. All the land produced in 
1931 two crops and a 


O. J. HARRISON 


lards, kale, mustard, lettuce, onions, 
beets, carrots, spinach, turnips, rutabagas 
valued at $50. We averaged using at 
home three vegetables a day the year 
round. There are three in family, and 
two farm hands. No account of what 
was used at home was kept as all that 
was needed was freely used. No hired 
help was employed. All labor was done 
by the family, except hand picking of 
bugs, worms, etc. This was done by 
seven-year-old Negro twins—experts in 
their line. Work was done in the garden 
practically every day in the ear, some- 

times before sunrise and 





zood deal of it three. 


after moon rise. 





We planted the fol- ' s furnishec 
lowing vegetables :— IRST prize in our 1931 wale’ ae a | 
Beans, bush: Bountiful, Garden Contest—$25 in and many vegetables. 


Stringless Green Pod, Cur- 
rie’s Wax. 


cash—was won by Mr. and 
Mrs. O. J. Harrison of Elm 


- . pls throughout the season, 

Beans, pole: Kentucky City l. C. Thousands of g hes 
Wonder, Nancy Davis. peers allt ten Indenesod tn as a preventive rather 
Beans, bush lima: Hen- this seve of thei sate than cure. Tobacco 
derson’s. <ege fed cng See ha scrap was freely used 
Beans, pole lima: Sieva. To sell $594.26 worth of hes ets tae A os 
Beets: Crosby’s, Early vegetables from one acre of post heap ol garden 
Eclipse, D. Dark Red. ground, in addition to lib- F pe Sete 
ssels S s: Whi : refuse, stable manure, 

Brussels Sprouts: ite eral use of vegetables by a 

Cape. ‘ eke leaves, and tobacco scrap 


Cabbage: Spring Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Copen- 
hagen, Winter Savoy, Ball 


family of five, 
magnificent showing. 


is indeed a 





Head. 





Chinese cabbage: Pe Tsai. 


Carrot: Scarlet Horn. 

Cauliflower: Snowball. 

Cantaloupe: Rockyford, Honey Dew. 
Chard: Lucullus. 

Collards: Short Stem and Cabbage. 

Corn: Bland’s, Adam’s Golden Giant, Coun- 
ry Gentleman, Evergreen, Howling Mob. 
Corn salad: Large Seeded. 

Eggplant: Florida, Black Beauty.- 

Endive: Green Curled. 

Kale: Curled, Siberian. 

Kohl Rabi: Vienna. 

Lettuce: Big Boston, Dixie, Iceberg, Grand 
Rapids. 

Mustard: Curled, Winter. 

Okra: Green Pod, Prolific. 

Onion sets: White Pearl, Potato Shallot. 
Onion seed: Prizetaker, Mammoth Silver. 
Parsley: Moss Curled. 

Parsnips: Hollow Crown. " 
Peas: Smooth Alaska, Excelsior, Wrinkled 


Champion of England, Laxtonia. 
Pepper: Ruby Giant, Pimiento, 

} Fancy. 
Irish potato: 
Radish: 
Salsify: 
Spinach: 
Squash: 


Cayenne, 


Cobbler, 
Scarlet Globe, 
Sandwich. 
New Zealand, 
Early Prolific, Crookneck, Hubbard, 
Tomato: Earliana, Brimmer, New Stone. 
Turnip: Purple Strap, Seven Top, White Egg. 

Watermelon: Florida Favorite, Tom Watson, 
and Texas. 


Red Bliss. 
White Tipped Scarlet. 


Norfolk. 


The following was sold from these 
plantings. In all we made 106 plantings 
during the year :— 








Cebhaew. o.cicass $50.32 Cauliflower ..... 6.10 
rrr 15.10 Tomatoes «22.5 72.18 
RES sa niew cs 5.90 MSAIBRAS sosiccee 2.15 
MEME ob a cassens. ee ES er eere 4.85 
eS arr er 25.15 Werming — ss<ecass 13.20 
BSoinach ..cieeos 8.75 so cea saes 93.50 
OS Peer rr 2.75 Irish potatoes... 24.80 
Collards .ccsccce 22.00 Cantaloupes .... 10.10 
POROEE oss icvcace 18.50 Snapbeans ...... 20.35 
eas cake 10.15 Butterbeans .... 51.25 
Watermelons ... 25.75 English peas ... 12.35 
Lettuce . 32.10 See Ame.) 22.50 
Cucumbers Oe RGR cecaaacnca as 4.20 
Eggplant ....... 5.06 Seeds and plants 5.65 
EMGIVG ccccscece 1.25 — 

$594.26 

CANNED IN GLASS 

50 quarts tomatoes at 15 cents ........+. $ 7.50 
19 pints salad at 30 cents ........scrceoes 11.70 
15 pints butterbeans at 20 cents ........ 3.00 
16 pints English peas at 20 cents ......... 3.20 
18 quarts soup mixture at 25 cents 4.50 
15 quarts mixed pickle at 50 cents ........ 7.50 
1G quarts relish at 50 cents 5.00 
60 quarts cucumber (brine). .........ccee. 5.00 
A) Mines DOsts Bt A GORI acne dcccceseseves 4.00 
10 pints conserve at 25 cents .........+4. 2.50 
16 pints C. F. peas at 20 cents ...c.csseeee 3.20 

$57.10 


We have on hand dried okra, beans, 
peas, corn, squash, and Irish potatoes, 
more than enough for our needs. Grow- 
ing in the garden in December were col- 





aided a great deal in 

reducing fertilizer ac- 

count. Actual money 

spent was as follows :— 
OO SBOM BT oSat - didesi meanders sccecs Caausooees $31.50 | 
200 pounds nitrate of soda ................ 5.00 
3 sacke cottonseed Meal ...66.0cscseccncces 4.51 
| eee ee ean 3.29 
Eee CHINE osc kc Rdncctibevncndestiseugeee 3.50 
SRO Wises gs raislein nia @ oielersinniea aap mee oR RIoe 18.20 
PRGANOR cine einlacatisiors'sioaia:o oipiate sin peainte oii acai 6.15 
$72.10 


This does not represent seed value, as 
we had a great many seed saved from 
1929 and 1930. 

Green feed was furnished all through 
the year for 25 hogs and 75 hens. 

After all is said and tired feet and 
sweat are forgotten, it remains a very 
satisfactory and profitable practice to 
employ clean and sanitary methods in a 
garden. There is a great deal of pleasure 
in any job well finished—even a vegetable 
garden. 

The following is a condensed financial 
statement of income and outgo from our 
one acre garden in 1931 :— 





DE xia tcl heen deepen caeass wenn wise muae $594.26 
CO <n pace anedceeeAamen een enneane 57.10 
USUUMIAEAG TAME MBE 5 :0:5si5:s.09 00 0:04 00 9b eee 100.00 
On hands GGtataes, G66. co cccccscccccscas 60.00 
ON, GE a ay aS ROR NP APPR Pre $811.36 

PON OOG  oindccksndecenaeuteeusannescaowese 72.10 | 
$739.26 


A good deal of this produce was sold 
on curb market in Wilson, N. C. 





Lime and Basic Slag Pay on 


Lespedeza 
By J. W. CAMERON 

County Agent, Anson County, N. C. 
E conducted several demonstrations 
in the county with lime and basic 
slag applied on lespedeza which showed 
some very outstanding results. The re- 
sults on the farm of J. W. Caudle of 


Polkton were as follows :— 
Hay per 
acre 
Treatment (pounds) 


4,000 pounds lime, 300 pounds phosphate 4,880 
2,000 pounds lime 3,760 
2,000 pounds lime, 300 pounds basic slag 4,400 

300 pounds basic slag alone 4,150 
No lime or fertilizer 


More than 300 per cent increase in yield 
from simple and inexpensive fertilization 
is very encouraging, and two tons of hay 
per acre in a year like 1931 is almost sen- 
sational. We may have to go in heavily 
for livestock to feed our hay to. We now 
see how to grow better hay for $15 per 
ton than we have been buying for 40— 
and mage our land richer growing and 
feeding it at home. 


Spraying was kept up| 


TOBACCO 


~ needs 


OTASH 


in fertilizer 


a TO — 
reduce trash 
improve body 
smooth leaves 
reduce disease 
improve price 
increase yields 


IVE your tobacco the 

extra quality that gets 
the ‘‘top dollar.’’ Potash is 
the quality-producing ele- 
ment in your fertilizer. Use 
at least 8% potash in your 
fertilizer at planting and 4 
top-dresser of 100 pounds 
of sulphate of potash perf 
acre at the first working. 
Extra Potash Pays Extra Cash! 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgié 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 





( Our Farm Sermon 








Grow Some New Wood 
Each Year 


T IS said that the poet Longfellow 

kept the spirit of youth unto his ex- 
treme old age. A friend asked him how 
he managed to keep youthful in spirit, 
and he said: “That 
apple tree yonder is 
very old, but I never 
saw prettier blos- 
soms on it than 
those it now bears. 
The tree grows a 
little new wood each 
year, and I suppose 
that it is out of that 
new wood that those 
blossoms come. Like 
the apple tree I try 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 
to grow a little new wood each year.” 
i749 


From the little tender shoots the lus- 


cious grapes hang, and from the tiny 
sprigs of the past year the apple tree 
unfolds its annual bridal veil. 

Our minds need these constant new 
growths in order that our mental appre- 
ciation may remain fresh and young. Each 
person should read occasionally a new 
book, or re-read an old one, that his mind 
may have something different to feed 
upon. I knew a farm woman who plan- 
ned, for several years ahead, the reading 
she desired to do. One year it was a new 
poet, another winter she would read a 
good biography, and so on. She tried 
new recipes for cooking, late whims in 
fancy work, new wrinkles in poultry care, 
and modern psychological fads in the rear- 
ing of her children. In addition to all 
this, she managed to read a book in the 
Bible each month. I remember her as an 
intensely interesting woman. She simply 
grew new mental wood. 

qo 


! | 
Grow some new friendships. Ii you are 
fifty years old, one-half of the people you 
knew in youth are dead, and most of the 
others scattered. Each time a new neigh- 
bor moves into the community it is your 
chance to stay young by growing a new 
friendship. Unless we constantly.grow out 
toward other people we in-grow ourselves. 

9 4 


Two people come to middle life. One 
knows the names and faces of the young, 
while the other finds himself increasingly 
in a stranger's world. One is growing 
new friendship wood, the other is not. 

197 =«*49 


Grow a little moral and soul wood each 
year. One of the gladdest human beings 
I have ever seen was the late Dr. Jowett 
of England. His spirit-life always seem- 
ed fresh and new. I was told that the 
secret of his abounding freshness was 
that each day he tried to pray in new 
phrases. Thoughts tend to run in ruts, 
and so do our prayers. What is so stale 
as a prayer that runs droning and mean- 
ingless in old words? Yet old words can 
become vital and meaningful if only there 
is soul growth behind them. 

of 

_ St. Peter wrote. “Grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” A line of a hymn which T love 
reads, “New graces ever gaining.” Faith 
and hope cause the mind and soul to grow 
new wood, and upon this new growth 
fruits of the spirit life develop. 





A Handy Farm Device 















FLOATI 














(Patented and fully protected) 


.. Learn what it means in the new 


OODGE& 


Six 


in BARE essence, Floating Power is a 
revolutionary new engine mounting. 
In what it does, as applied to Dodge 
multi-cylinder engines, it goes far be- 
yond any single engineering develop- 
ment ever before put upon a motor car. 
There isn’t a trace of tremor, not a 
suggestion of engine effort, in these 


new Dodge cars. 


You get a sense of remoteness, of 
glorious freedom, of hushed smooth- 
ness, of liquid-like flexibility. 

All this, if you please, in cars that 
you know to be the most dependable, 
the most truly economical cars that 
adherence to a fine tradition of depend- 
ability and economy can produce. 

Here is brilliant performance with- 
out price penalty. The latest thing in 
engineering in a car of proved sound- 


AND G&IiownT 


ness. Style without extravagance. 
Comfort without high cost. 

Add to this the pedal-free gear 
shifting afforded by the Dodge Auto- 
matic Clutch, Silent Gear Selector 
and separate Free Wheeling. 

Add the proved advantages of such 
fundamental Dodge features as Hy- 
draulic Brakes, Silent Second Gear, 
Mono-Piece Steel Bodies and Double- 
Drop Bridge-Type Frames. 

Add greater size and beauty. And 
a lower price. Accept no less in the 
car you buy. 

NEW LOW PRICES 
New Donce Six . . . $795 to $895 
New Dopcse EicktT . . $1115 to $1185 
F. 0. B. Factory. Low delivered prices. Convenient terms. 
Five wire or demountable wood wheels, no extra cost. Duplate 
Safety Plate Glass at new low price. Automatic Clutch stand- 


ard on Eights; only $8 additional on all Sixes. Closed models 
factory-wired for Philco-Transitone Radio. 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH and SILENT GEAR SELECTOR 


FREE WHEELING 


... SILENT SECOND GEAR ... LOW CENTER OF 


GRAVITY ,,. MONO-PIECE STEEL BODY... HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
DOUBLE- DROP BRIDGE-TYPE FRAME 
GREATER SIZE, POWER and BEAUTY 


HoDSs & 


DEPENDABILITY 


TOS 


AND UP. F. O. B. FACTORY 








When You Buy 


John Deere Implements 
You are Sure of 
Prompt Repair Ser- 
vice During Their 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED 
RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 

ments RELIABLE. If in riting advertisers and ordering 
goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transactions to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased 
(not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss 
results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only 
those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or returns 
from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have be- 
become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. 


STANDARD 
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Birmingham, Ala, Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 























MAY I SAY A WORD 
ABOUT IT?” 


@ «lam your dealer—and I’ve got a lot of prob- 


lems of my own to meet and overcome. 





“Good times to you are good times to me— 
and so, I’m vitally interested in this matter of 
prosperity—and how to bring it about. 

‘‘How can it be done? Well—when you study 
the reports of government and state bureaus— 
and when you look around—you will note one 
outstanding fact. The really prosperous farms are 
so arranged as to secure maximum yield from 
every single acre. In other words—they are 
planned for diversified farming, increased soil fer- 
tility and the proper rotation of crops and stocks. 
As a result—their owners profit greatly during 
good times—and find hard times not so hard. 





‘‘Now, here’s the point: In addition to will- 
ingness and labor—diversified farming depends 
almost entirely on the proper fencing of fields 
and pastures. Truly—good fence is as necessary 
to profitable operation as seed and livestock. 

‘*And so—from the standpoint of future farm 
prosperity—good fencing and its correct use— 
is something for both of us to give more than 
passing thought to." 


For 30 years, Zine Insulated Fences—American, Anthony, 
Monitor, National, Prairie, Royal, and U. S. brands—have 
made good with farmers the country over— providing @ 
standard of service that has made farming easier and more 
profitable. Your American Steel & Wire Company dealer is 
fence headquarters—and also handles Banner or Ideal 
U-Shape Steel Posts—the best foundation for your fence lines. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF uniTen |S stares STEEL CORPORATION 


208 SO. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 


Zine Insulated 


; il — ie oe — 
AND ORANGE BANNER STEEL POSTS 











The Tobacco Manufacturers Tell 


What They Want 


‘ THREE or four of the largest 
American tobacco manufacturers The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist recently ad- 
dressed the following inquiry :— 


“As the time for sowing plant beds 
arrives, our tobacco farmers are greatly 
concerned as to just what varieties and 
types of tobacco will probably be most 
wanted by manufacturers this year. Our 
grower subscribers will greatly appre- 
ciate it, as we will also, if you will fur- 
nish our paper with a brief statement on 
this point.” 

In reply to this question we have the 
following answer from Vice-President 
Charles F. Neiley of the American To- 
bacco Company, and other answers will 
follow. Mr. Neiley writes :— 


“To produce the type of flue-cured 
which is mostly in demand, I would offer 
the following suggestions :— 

“1. Use only best seeds suitable for 
producing bright, thin tobacco. 


“2. Farmers should plant only 
what they can properly culti- 
vate, and soil should be well 
fertilized, as past has shown 
this has not been done. 


“3. Set out strong, healthy 
plants; plant close together, 28 
to 30 inches apart. 

“4. When plants have ripened 
in the field, plants should be 
topped 16 to 18 leaves high, and 
should be primed as the leaves become 
thoroughly ripened. All flue-cured to- 
bacco should be primed, and not cut, as 
is now the practice in many sections of 
the Old Belt. 

“5. When crop has been _ harvested, 
stalks should be plowed under and not 
allowed to remain on top of ground; plow- 
ing the stalks under acts as a fertilizer. 


What About 


ARL HOSTETLER of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station was 
delighted with our feature article on beef 
cattle last month and told us that farmers 
in both Eastern North Carolina and 
Western North Carolina should turn to 
raising more beef animals. 
Then we decided to ask 
Carolina and Virginia authorities 
their views. 


the South 
for 


“Tf we can judge by the increase in 
number of inquiries about breeding stock, 
pastures, feeding, etc., then there is 
rapidly growing interest in beef cattle in 
South Carolina,” says J. R. Hawkins, ex- 
tension animal husbandman of Clemson. 
“Wherever good pastures can be made 
on the hillsides and along the streams of 
the Piedmont and on the lowlands of the 
Coastal Plains, a cattle industry is spring- 
ing up. This is very true of that section 
where lespedeza grows abundantly. 

“Let the man who is temperamentally 
suited to milking, keep dairy cattle,” says 
Mr. Hawkins. “But there will still re- 
main much land unoccupied which will 
produce abundant grass, and much straw, 
beans, silage, and hay is produced by 
men who are not dairy-minded. These 
can profitably raise or fatten beef cattle. 
The economical production of crops is 
predicated upon the growing of more leg- 
umes and the use of animal manures, 
thereby reducing the purchase of com- 
mercial fertilizer and greatly increasing 
the efficiency of whatever need be pur- 
chased. Pasture grasses are valuable only 
so far as they can be grazed by livestock. 
A better use of land, labor, and legumes 
is only possible by increasing our cattle. 


“And the trench silo—that’s the an- 
swer to the cattleman’s prayer for stor- 
ing a large quantity of cheap feed with 
which to winter cattle well and cheaply. 
With silage, oat straw, velvet beans, and 


| cottonseed meal the farmer in the Caro- 


linas can winter his beef cattle most eco- 
nomically. Cheap lands provide  eco- 
nomical pasture. Yes, the up-to-date 
thinking farmer can profitably revise his 





“IT would not be candid if I did not cal] 
your attention to the general situation 
which exists today in the tobacco sec- 
tions. I cannot sum this up better than 
by quoting excerpts from an address 
made by Mr. Junius Parker on January 
22 before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means on behalf of the Tobacco 
Merchants’ Association in opposition to 
the proposed increase in taxes on cigar- 
ettes and tobacco. Mr. Parker said :— 

“*To farmers, though, in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, and in 
some sections of Ohio and Indiana, the 
present situation is distressing. I men- 
tion principally the flue-cured tobacco 


grown in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, because 


that 1931 crop has already been to a 
great extent marketed. Of that crop nor- 
mally about 65 per cent is exported and 
35 per cent is used in this country. The 
1931 crop was smaller than the 
1930 crop, but still of course 
far, far in excess of the require- 
ments of all domestic manufac- 
turers combined. For some of 
the grades of this crop there is 
substantially no American de- 
mand—they have been used 
chiefly in China and_ India. 
There is perhaps not a single 
grade or type that has its only 
normal use in this country. The 
market, on account of the sea- 
son, first opens in Georgia, and it was 
immediately apparent upon the opening 
of those markets last summer that the 
demand in foreign countries had almost 
ceased. 

“Conditions in China and India _ that 
came from the falling in value of silver 
have stopped the flow of tobacco to these 
great markets.” 


Beef Cattle? 


farming system to include a herd of beef 
cattle and thereby procure a return from 
idle land, employ labor profitably, mar- 
ket much unsalable feed, and materially 
reduce the annual fertilizer bill.” 

And now we turn to Virginia. 

“Beef cattle are being produced suc- 
cessfully in all sections of Virginia,” says 
George C. Herring, extension animal 
husbandman of V. P. I. “The limiting 
factor of most importance is the quantity 
of cheap feed available. Pasture provides 
the cheapest source of feed and with the 
exception of short feeding operations suc- 
cessful beef cattle production is largely 
dependent on it. The production of pas- 
tures should precede the installation of 
beef cattle on the farms. 


“Some of the more mountainous coun- 
ties are well adapted to the production 
of feeder calves and yearlings, and the 
producers of the good quality kind have 
been very successful. On many of the 
good grain farms of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and Northern Virginia winter feed- 
ing is practiced. After getting beyond the 
mountains and foothills good pastures 
are limited and through much of the area 
the production of beef cattle is largely 
confined to farms along the rivers.” 





Repairing Old Machinery 


N ORDER to make the best of farm- 

ing, a farmer needs all of the labor- 
saving implements he can get, but it 1s 
hard at times to ‘dig up the dough,” or 
at least that has been the case here. Dur- 
ing the past few years my father and 
brother have set up a workshop of their 
own and purchased several pieces of sec- 
ond-hand machinery for almost nothing 
and worked them over until they are as 
good as new. Of course this took a lot 
of time, thinking, planning, and_ hard 
work, but it has produced good results. 
These are hard times, and they could not 
afford new equipment. 

FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
McDowell County, North Carolina. 
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Danger of Increasing Pea- 
nut Acreage 


‘ HE peanut farmers of Eastern 

North Carolina and Virginia are fac- 
ing a crisis,” said T. E. Browne, state 
director of vocational education in North 
Carolina who is also 
a lifelong peanut 
grower, last week. 

“There is a tre- 
mendous supply of 
peanuts on_ hand,” 
Tom Browne went 
on to say. “The 
market for farmers’ 
stock peanuts is 
practically dead. A 
large acreage plant- 
ed to peanuts in 1932 
will mean added surplus with practically 
no demand. But the farmers have the 
control of the situation in their own 
hands. And they should know they can- 
not grow another crop to sell at present 
prices 

“A special danger in the present situa- 
tion lies in this fact—that farmers will 
find great dfficulty in buying fertilizers 
this year, and they know it is useless to 
plant cotton and tobacco without ferti- 
lizer. But on land that was in a legumi- 
nous or well fertilized crop in 1931 pea- 
nuts will yield very well without ferti- 
lizer this year. That is to say, by using 
only land plaster we can expect a fairly 
good yield of peanuts following corn and 
soybeans, cotton, or tobacco. Knowing 
these facts many farmers in the peanut 
growing counties will be tempted to cut 
down on cotton and tobacco and increase 
their peanut acreage. This is the great 
danger. J/f peanut farmers do this they 


T. E. BROWNS 





will destroy their only chance of receiv- | 


ing cost of production not only out of the 


remainder of the 1931 crop but also for | 


the 1932 crop. 


“The farmers may as well face the 
facts squarely and determine to reduce 
the peanut acreage in 1932. Almost any 
crop is better than peanuts at 1 to 1% 
cents per pound.” 


And then in conclusion Tom Browne 
wound up with this thought which is in 
line with all The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist has been urging. Said he :— 

“This is the year of all years to give 
consideration to soil building. The surest 
profit a farmer can anticipate in 1932 is 
that which will come to him through in- 
creasing the fertility of his soil for use in 
later years. It is the year for Eastern 
North Carolina to get started in lespe- 
deza, one of the cheapest and quickest 
soil builders known, and other soil im- 
provement crops.” 





Eastern Carolina Needs 
More Cows 
WHILE the North Carolina State 
Board of Health is carrying on its 
“Milk for Health” campaign, Eastern 


North Carolina especially ought to be- 
come aroused to two things— 


_1. To the need for a greater consump- 
tion of milk in this section by farm fami- 
lies themselves. Eastern North Carolina 
1s notoriously backward in this respect. 


2. Not only are twice as many family 
milk cows needed, but the commercial 
dairy industry should be developed. 


And on this second point let’s listen 
toa man who speaks with authority :— 
“Eastern: North Carolina has every- 
thing required for a successful dairy in- 
dustry except the will to get into it,” says 
John A. Arey, dairy extension specialist 
at State College. “In no other part of 
the State can hay and forage crops be 
Srown in such abundance and so cheap- 
y as in Eastern Carolina. It is an ideal 
lace for pastures and legume crops. The 
8razing season extends for a longer time 
than in Western Carolina, the rainfall is 
More abundant, and the winters are 
milder. Yet we see this section spending 
thousands of dollars for milk products or 
oing without when they might be pro- 
uced economically on every farm. But- 
terfat may be produced in Eastern North 
arolina at as low a cost as it can be 


Produced in any of the Atlantic Coast 
States.” x 





WEEDS coming fast —a big field to tend — and the “Cater- 
pillar” Tractor trots along at just the right time and the 
right speed with the 6-row push-type weeder! Responsive 
steering for clean, accurate work — gripping traction of 
broad tracks enforces ample power on mellow footing. 

A big schedule to lick on a modest budget — and that’s 
easy! The “Caterpillar’s” sure-treading tracks eliminate 
wasteful slip — each gallon of fuel and each hour of time 
gain an extra measure of work. Reserve strength and 
stamina to perform day and night through busy seasons. 

A Georgia planter, with one helper, handles 350 acres 
of peanuts with this “Caterpillar” Tractor. He enjoys the 
full advantages of effective work — completed on time and 
done at minimum cost. These things boost yields and 
incomes — every “Caterpillar” owner commands them. T 


Name 


Chief crop 


11 


Giving the profits a 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors 


Combines Road Machinery 


(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a ‘Caterpillar’ track-type 
Tractor profitably on my farm? 


Size of farm 
Power now used 


Address 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


RAcCtTtToOoOk8R 








Good Fence Deserves 


GOOD POSTS 


Even fence as good 
as Cambria Fence 
cannot give you its 
full measure of 
service without good 
posts. The utmost in dependable, low-cost protection for 
your livestock and crops is assured only when you buy 
high-grade, woven-wire fence and set it up on strong, well- 
made posts. Cambria Fence, erected on Bethlehem Steel 
Fence Posts, forms the stout, durable barrier that is essen- 
tial to efficient farming. 





Punched Post 
made in angle 
and tee sections 


Self-Fastener Post Studded Omega 
made in angle and ‘‘U’’ Post with 
tee sections wire clips 


Bethlehem Posts are made of high-carbon rail steel. 
They come to you with a heavy coating of red paint, pre- 
venting rust. They are suitable for both temporary and 
permanent construction, and are made in three types: 
the Self-Fastener Post, the Punched Post and the Studded 
Omega “U” Post. Regardless of the type selected, you 
are assured of a strong, rigid, durable post that will make 
your fence neater, stronger, longer-lasting. 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa, 


—— 
geTHLEHEn 
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When Changing Your Address 


Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 
in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
about the 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
and you want the paper 
started at the new address. 


in advance desired change of 


addresses date 
Our mailing lists have to be made up 
time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
last two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 


some 


form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 
We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


he 
Progressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 



































Lois BP Dowdle, Editor | 
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Spring House Cleaning Made Easier 


happening. It was made a sort of fetish. For days 

at a time the whole household routine was upset 
and as a result the housewife, likewise the family, was 
jaded and worn. 

As an escape from this unenviable situation the sys- 
tematic home maker seeks rather to organize her house 
cleaning on a more gradual basis by distributing the 
work throughout each day of the week. A goodly part 
of the organization will have to do with pre- 
ventive measures in cleaning: first, by training 
members of the family to assist not only with 
the actual cleaning but also with daily problems 
of keeping their own personal effects in order ; 
second, by dispensing with superfluous objects, 
vases, magazines, etc., that catch and hold dust: 
third, by concerted effort on the part of the 
family to keep unnecessary dust out of the 
house, and fourth, by adequate storage for 
household clothing, supplies, and equipment. 


Be tec: housecleaning of yesteryear was no small 


Materials and equipment for cleaning should 
be kept in a special place, preferably a closet, 
cupboard, or wardrobe on the back porch or in 
the kitchen. A broom closet should be high 
enough to permit the brooms and long handled 
brushes to hang on the wall. Shelves and draw- 
ers are needed for storing cleaning materials. 

Any implement for cleaning should answer 
the requirement for all good tools: suitability 
for the task by its size and shape, and ease of 
storing and cleaning. Consider whether the tool 
will be used enough to justify the cost, and if 
it really saves time and energy. 


OME tools, however, are indispensable and 
should be included in the cleaning equipment 
of every home. 

3rooms, due to their frequent use, deserve 
first consideration in this list. Those with light 
bamboo handles are easier to use than those 
with the heavy stick. Longer wear will result 
if brooms are hung by a screw or string. 

A very satisfactory wall brush may be made 
by slipping a bag of canton flannel or a flour 
sack over an ordinary corn broom and tying in 
place. Brush with downward strokes so that 
the wall will not be streaked. 


By: SALLIE F. HILL 


3rushes of various shapes and sizes may be used to 
splendid advantage in cleaning upholstery, mattresses, 
springs, reed furniture, and crevices in furniture and 
woodwork. 


Every home needs at least one wet mop for floors 
that must be washed with water. Care should be taken 





—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


A VERY NARROW SPACE HAS BEEN UTILIZED TO GOOD ADVANTAGE 


A wall brush of soft cotton twine, lamb’s 
wool, or soft bristles is really better. It is pos- 
sible to purchase long handled wall brushes 
with extra joints, thus enabling one to clean walls with- 
out mounting chairs, tables, ladders, etc. 


A weighted brush with short bristles is splendid for 
polishing waxed floors. Lacking that, however, one may 
improvise a brush by covering a brick with several 
layers of heavy flannel or woolen carpet. 

Long brushes with flexible wire handles may be 
used to clean tall vases, refrigerator pipes, bottles, etc. 


SATISFACTORY CLEANING CLOSET 


that mop is washed and dried before storing in closet. 


The amount of dusting may be reduced by sprink- 
ling dustless sweeper material, such as left-over tea 
leaves and pieces of damp newspaper, over the rugs and 
floors so that they will gather the dust in sweeping. 

Dust covers for the larger pieces of furniture are 
splendid cleaning aids in sweeping as they obviate much 
useless dusting and cleaning. These covers may be 


made of inexpensive materials or sheets may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. 


NUMBER of materials make satisfactory dustless 

dusters. The materials used should be free from lint 
and ravelings and should be soft. Old silk and chamois 
skin make the best ones for well finished furniture and 
woodwork but outing flannel and cheesecloth make good 
dust cloths. Wring a cloth out of very hot water, 
let the steam escape and use for dustless 
dusting. If one tablespoon of kerosene is added 
to one quart of hot water before the dusters are 
dipped, the results will be most gratifying. 


It is well to have some prepared dust cloths. 
The following simple polish may be quickly 
made. Put one cup of turpentine and one cup 
of raw linseed oil in a bottle and shake as you 
would in making French dressing. Into a con- 
tainer with a tight fitting lid (a quart fruit jar 
is splendid) pour about three tablespoonfuls of 
this mixture. Shake the container several times, 
then pour the surplus mixture back into the 
bottle. Two dust cloths put into the jar and left 
overnight should be saturated with the oil, but 
should not be dripping. A cloth prepared in this 
manner has a dual purpose: it polishes while it 
removes the dust. Needless to say, such dust 
cloths, to be effective, should be clean. 

Floors require much consideration in clean- 
ing. Any treated floor, whether waxed, oiled, 
or varnished, must be free from dust if the 
wood is to keep its highly polished surface. 
One must keep in mind that water changes the 
color of woods, and oil will darken the floor. If 
a general cleaning is needed, use the following 
preparation for wiping up the floor: 1 table- 
spoon turpentine, 3 tablespoons boiled linseed 
oil, 1 quart boiling water. Have a clean cloth 
ready to wipe up the excess as fast as it is ap- 
plied. When the mixture gets dirty, renew the 
preparation and proceed as at first. 


HEN all available cleaning materials are 
\V collected, label them and arrange on the 
shelves, or hang on hooks in the cleaning closet. 
The housekeeper, wise in her day and gener- 
ation, will make a study of her work. She will 
find not only simple, labor-saving equipment, 
but she will seek to employ methods that 
will save her time and strength. Ever on the 
alert, she will be ready to try new methods and ac- 
cept them if they are really better than her old 
ones. Some fundamental principles will guide her in 
planning her work. For instance, it is better to clean 
several times a year; fabrics and equipment, if quite 
soiled, will require considerable rubbing, thus wearing 
them out much sooner. Besides, strenuous cleaning 
makes considerable inroads on the time and strength ol 
the worker. 


IN A 


“If Easter Means Only a New Dress—”’ 


HOPE you have not planned a whole new outfit for 

Easter. If you have, I am going to tread on your 

toes. Some years ago the spring magazines ran 
pages of colorful, flowery Easter hats, and whole sec- 
tions of lacy, frilled Easter dresses. If the congrega- 
tions had worn all they were advised to, the clergymen 
could have viewed, not the usual sea of faces, but flower 
gardens—a mound of bobbing white lilacs here, a bed of 
violets there, a sheaf of roses over yonder; heads that 
usually bowed in prayer were bowed under the weight 
of the fearful and wonderful thing—the hat. Minds 
could not enjoy the beauties of the Easter service. Mrs. 
A wondered if Mrs. X saw her new purse. Boys won- 
dered if girls noticed their new haberdashery—espe- 
cially the dashery—and girls wondered if the boys were 
impressed by ‘their finery. And queerly enough, nearly 
everyone was so centered on himself that he had no 
thought for anyone else. 





By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


It is too bad Easter was ever a time for such cheap 
show, a trying to out-dress the Jones, an effort to beget 
envy in our neighbors. I believe such a state of affairs 
is passing, but I want to speed it on its way. If you 
have a lovely spring outfit, wear it a Sunday or two 
before or a time or so after Easter. If Easter only 
means a new dress, it means nothing—nothing real and 
worth while. 


Easter is a time of re-birth. All nature is being 
born again. Easter, to Christian people, commemorates 
the time when Christ died and rose from the dead, when 
He took on a distinctly spiritual form. For us, instead 
of emphasizing material clothes, we can turn our atten- 
tion to (for want of a better name) spiritual dress. 





If we would do this, then this Easter season must be 
a time of stock taking. 1 know a girl who tells me that 
before she goes to sleep at night she goes over the 
whole day to check up and see where she could have 
done better. It seems a good idea. Of course to take too 
much time in self-analysis would be harmful. To brood 
over mistakes would be an error, but to be able to face 
facts—to say, here I did not do so well; I was wrong 
in this or that; next time I will do the thing differently 
—that attitude is helpful. 


F DAILY stock taking is advantageous, so also is 

yearly stock taking. Shall we look back a year and 
take some measurements? Are we developing mentally 
and spiritually? Have we read any good books? If s% 
what? Could we discuss and share them with others? 
Have we heard great music from our phonographs and 
radio? To paraphrase Ruskin: Do you know if you 
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hear this, you cannot hear that ; 
you lose today you cannot gain 
Will you listen to your housemaid 


row? 
or your stable boy, when you may listen 
to queens and kings? Have we seen a 





great work of art—a reproduction if not 
an original ?—a natural picture if not an 
artist-made one, a sunset, a hillside flam- 
ing with color or white with feathery 
plum blossoms? Such beauty should 
make us say, “I have felt a Presence that 
disturbs me with the joy of elevated 
thought.” 

“Today I have grown taller from walking with 
the trees, 

seven sister poplars that go softly in 
a line. 

And I think my heart is whiter for its parley 
with a star 
That trembled out 

above the pine. 


The 


at nightfall and hung 


” 


Are we looking for the finer things in 
people? Seek and ye shall find. As Hen- 
ry Van Dyke said, “Be governed by your 
admirations rather than by your disgusts.” 
Say of the person with whom you disa- 
gree, “Though we hold radically different 
views, I admire his honesty in standing 
for what he believes.” Or, “I believe she 
is wrong, but she is sincere, and I admire 
her for being true blue.” 

“Men should be judged, 
skin, 

The gods they serve.... 

Nor by the way they fight, or love, or sin, 

But by the quality of thought they think.” 


not by their tint of 


Have we looked at our own shortcom- 
ings? In checking up on ourselves, may- 
be we find that our fault is biting our 
nails or imposing on people. Whatever it 
is, we can cure it if we desire it earnestly 


enough. 
Take time to put on your spiritual 
dress. Remember the ancient philosopher 


“If thou hast two loaves of 
one of them and buy white 
for while bread is food for the 
narcissus is food for the soul.” 


who said, 
bread, sell 
narcissus, 
body, 


In conclusion, let me assure you that | 
am not opposed to pretty clothes—far 
from it. Dress up; we all owe it to our- 
selves and those around us to be as at- 
tractive as possible. But for Easter, dress 
up the inner self, the real you. And may 
your Easter be a happy one. 








A Lesson in Stitches 

















RUNNING SEAM 


EAMS are formed by joining two 
pieces of material. This simple pro- 
cess is called a running seam. 


q)o You Know 
‘Your Bible? 


\ HO cut up a part of the Bible with 
a penknife and burned it, and what 


became of him? 








2. Who had 50 men run before them 
. they traveled? 

3. What great family of the Jews were 
teetotalers, and what blessing did they 
receive ? 

4. What dangerous journey was once 


made by ten cowards and two brave 
men ? 


Who is the first suicide mentioned 
in pe Bible? 


6. What celebrated building was erected 
aap any noise? 


- What traitor raised a great pillar in 
lifetime for a remembrance, whose 


grave ,was marked only by a heap of 
Stones ? 


hi 


8. Ww ho took a census which cost the 
lives of seventy thousand people? 


9. What areument was settled by the 


Strange and terrible death of one of the 
Parties ? 


10. When did an unnamed 


; woman 
each a kine to be merciful ? 


ANSWERS 
1, Jer, 36. 2. IT Sam. 15:1; I Kings 1:5. 3. 
- 35. 4. Num. 13. 5. Judg. 16:30. 6. I Kings 
Ne 7.11 Sam. 18:17-18. 8. II Sam, 24. 9. 
‘um. 16, 10, IT Sam. 14:2-20, 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyricht by Sunday 
School Times Co ) 


























Hows THAT? BET THAT'LL MAKE 
OLD JOE JEALOUS. HE NEVER HAD 
PEP ENOUGH TO MOVE FASTER 












YOUR FRIEND NOw— 
DO You THINK 

You'LL KNOW HIM 
AFTER 15 YEARS? 





























GET DRESSED WiLL YOu? 
YOUR FRIEND Joe S$ OVE ANY 
MINUTE. FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE 
WHAT HAVE you GOT THERE? 





ITS THE GOOD 
OLD RED TRACK 


WENT TO BLIVITZ 
15 YEARS AGO. fi 











MY WORD, DOE GINGER, 
You peg YOUNG 
EVER. COME 




















GREAT (DEA! 
COME ON TOM, 
LETS GO. 





DINNER WON'T 
A Be READY FOR 
Di Two HOURS. WHY 
DONT You Boys Go 
OUT AND TAKE A 
WALK 





























EMEMBER, JOE? 
“KID MERCURY" 

THE SCHOOL PAPER. 
USED To CALL ME, 





HERE COMESA 


"A BULL AFTER YOouR 
SWEATER. 

















GET GOING,TOM. THAT BULL 
DOESNT KNOW YOURE A TRACK 






























. ER! 
ALL RIGHT, ALL Cpa 
MY w-o-R-0- VM EtLRE-D 
zz 














MERE SBvrer, 
CHASE NICE RED 



























You SAVED MY 
LIFE. Boy, |! 

CERTAINLY DO 
NEED SOME oF 





YES sR vouS CER- 
Bhs id DO NEED ] 
GRAPE- NUTS - 

| HAVENT MISSED 
wy BREAKFAST Of 
pals "os YEARS. 































©1932, G. F. CORP. 


GRAPE-NUTS 
1S FILLED WITH VITAL 
ELEMENTS THAT MAKE 
FOR HEALTHAND ENERGY. 
SERVED WITH WHOLE 
MILK <OR CREAM, IT PROVIDES MORE 
VARIED NOURISHMENT THAN MANY 
A HEARTY MEAL=— 

ANO ITS CRISP KERNELS ENCOURAGE 

THE THOROUGH CHEWING WHICH HELPS 

TEETH AND GUMS TO KEEP FIT. 

GET GRAPE-NUTS FRom Your 

GROCER — OR SEND IN THE 

COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 
PACKAGE, 


























YES SIR, GRAPE NUTS COOKED AND 
SERVED HOT IS A GLORIOUS WINTER 
CEREAL—HERE'S HOW TO MAKE IT:— 


lcup Grape-Nuts % teaspoon salt 








Goy! CAST My VOTE FOR 


ITS GRAPE-NUTS 
SERVED AS AHOT 





Add Grape-Nuts and salt to briskly boiling 
water in top of double boiler. Place over 
hot water and cook, uncovered, 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Or, cook, uncovered, 
over direct heat five minutes, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent scorching. Serve with 
cream and sugar. Serves 3 or 4. 








this 
ail 
mM x Prog.F. 3-32 
GENERAL FOODS 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me free sample of 
Grape-Nuts and the booklet ‘’Happier 
Days From Better Breakfasts"’ 





NAME. 


ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address 
General Foods Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 

















Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and 





122 cups boiling water 
Baskets 


ii 
NF 
iT Mittin 
Write forour 


Free Catalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bow 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


ew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box | 06. New Albany,Ind, 








— se 
Luscious Strawberries 
FROM YOUR OWN GARDEN 
Get plants NOW. We will send you 

5SO Premier Best Early 
50 Chesapeake Best Late 
60 Champion Everbearer 
60 Blakemore Best Now 
H All for $2.50 postpaid. 25 plants, 
of each $1.50 or 100 of each $4.00, 
all ne gar Berry-Book Free. 
W. F. ALLEN CO. 
289 ' bh i St.. Salisbury, Md, 












THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


e sold 100,000 
3 pkts. for 25c, 


260 State Street, 


7 pkts. 
GREEN’S FARMS SEED COMPANY 


LUTHER BURBANKE’S NEW CREATION 


; Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
4 seeds planted in open ground, BEAR 
A? r. Burbank makes the remarkable statement that ‘‘a 

second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the First 
Crop.’’ A. I. Root, 
a. ee Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants were budding, 
yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 

Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
alge, Bight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 


S FRUIT EARLIER THAN 


editor of Bee Culture, states that he planted 


pectages last year. Pkt. 


of 60 seeds for 1l0c. 
for 50c, or 15 pkts. 


for $1.00. 


WESTPORT. CONN 


EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 











Buy 
Advertised 
Goods! 


‘ 
Advertising makes it possible to sell 
better goods at lower prices. Write 
advertisers for catalogs and informa- 
tion. Please mention 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
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Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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Spring House Cleaning Made Easier 


PRING housecleaning of yesteryear was no small 

happening. It was made a sort of fetish. For days 

at a time the whole household routine was upset 
and as a result the housewife, likewise the family, was 
jaded and worn. 

As an escape from this unenviable situation the sys- 
tematic home maker seeks rather to organize her house 
cleaning on a more gradual basis by distributing the 
work throughout each day of the week. A goodly part 
of the organization will have to do with pre- 
ventive measures in cleaning: first, by training 
members of the family to assist not only with 
the actual cleaning but also with daily problems 
of keeping their own personal effects in order; 
second, by dispensing with superfluous objects, 
vases, magazines, etc., that catch and hold dust: 
third, by concerted effort on the part of the 
family to keep unnecessary dust out of the 
house, and fourth, by adequate storage for 
household clothing, supplies, and equipment. 

Materials and equipment for cleaning should 
be kept in a special place, preferably a closet, 
cupboard, or wardrobe on the back porch or in 
the kitchen. A broom closet should be high 
enough to permit the brooms and long handled 
brushes to hang on the wall. Shelves and draw- 
ers are needed for storing cleaning materials. 

Any implement for cleaning should answer 
the requirement for all good tools: suitability 
for the task by its size and shape, and ease of 
storing and cleaning. Consider whether the tool 
will be used enough to justify the cost, and if 
it really saves time and energy. 


OME tools, however, are indispensable and 
7 should be included in the cleaning equipment 
of every home. 

Brooms, due to their frequent use, deserve 
first consideration in this list. Those with light 
bamboo handles are easier to use than those 
with the heavy stick. Longer wear will result 
if brooms are hung by a screw or string. 

A very satisfactory wall brush may be made 
by slipping a bag of canton flannel or a flour 
sack over an ordinary corn broom and tying in 
place. Brush with downward strokes so. that 
the wall will not be streaked. 

A wall brush of soft cotton twine, lamb’s 
wool, or soft bristles is really better. It is pos- 
sible to purchase long handled wall brushes 
with extra joints, thus enabling one to clean walls with- 
out mounting chairs, tables, ladders, etc. 


A weighted brush with short bristles is splendid for 
polishing waxed floors. Lacking that, however, one may 
improvise a brush by covering a brick with several 
layers of heavy flannel or woolen carpet. 


Long brushes with flexible wire handles may be 
used to clean tall vases, refrigerator pipes, bottles, etc. 


“If Easter 


HOPE you have not planned a whole new outfit for 

Easter. If you have, I am going to tread on your 

toes. Some years ago the spring magazines ran 
pages of colorful, flowery Easter hats, and whole sec- 
tions of lacy, frilled Easter dresses. If the congrega- 
tions had worn all they were advised to, the clergymen 
could have viewed, not the usual sea of faces, but flower 
gardens—a mound of bobbing white lilacs here, a bed of 
violets there, a sheaf of roses over yonder; heads that 
usually bowed in prayer were bowed under the weight 
of the fearful and wonderful thing—the hat. Minds 
could not enjoy the beauties of the Easter service. Mrs. 
A wondered if Mrs. X saw her new purse. Boys won- 
dered if girls noticed their new haberdashery—espe- 
cially the dashery—and girls wondered if the boys were 
impressed by ‘their finery. And queerly enough, nearly 
everyone was so centered on himself that he had no 
thought for anyone else. 


‘By? SALLIE F. HILL 


3rushes of various shapes and sizes may be used to 
splendid advantage in cleaning upholstery, mattresses, 
springs, reed furniture, and crevices in furniture and 
woodwork. 


Every home needs at least one wet mop for floors 
that must be washed with water. Care should be taken 





—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 
A VERY NARROW SPACE HAS BEEN UTILIZED TO GOOD ADVANTAGE IN A 
SATISFACTORY CLEANING CLOSET 


that mop is washed and dried before storing in closet. 


The amount of dusting may be reduced by sprink- 
ling dustless sweeper material, such as left-over tea 
leaves and pieces of damp newspaper, over the rugs and 
floors so that they will gather the dust in sweeping. 

Dust covers for the larger pieces of furniture are 
splendid cleaning aids in sweeping as they obviate much 
useless dusting and cleaning. These covers may be 


eans Only a New Dress—’ 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


It is too bad Easter was ever a time for such cheap 
show, a trying to out-dress the Jones, an effort to beget 
envy in our neighbors. I believe such a state of affairs 
is passing, but I want to speed it on its way. If you 
have a lovely spring outfit, wear it a Sunday or two 
before or a time or so after Easter. If Easter only 
means a new dress, it means nothing—nothing real and 
worth while. 


Easter is a time of re-birth. All nature is being 
born again. Easter, to Christian people, commemorates 
the time when Christ died and rose from the dead, when 
He took on a distinctly spiritual form. For us, instead 
of emphasizing material clothes, we can turn our atten- 
tion to (for want of a better name) spiritual dress. 





made of inexpensive materials or sheets may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. 


NUMBER of materials make satisfactory dustless 

dusters. The materials used should be free from lint 
and ravelings and should be soft. Old silk and chamois 
skin make the best ones for well finished furniture and 
woodwork but outing flannel and cheesecloth make good 
dust cloths. Wring a cloth out of very hot water, 
let the steam escape and use for dustless 
dusting. If one tablespoon of kerosene is added 
to one quart of hot water before the dusters are 
dipped, the results will be most gratifying. 


It is well to have some prepared dust cloths. 
The following simple polish may be quickly 
made. Put one cup of turpentine and one cup 
of raw linseed oil in a bottle and shake as you 
would in making French dressing. Into a con- 
tainer with a tight fitting lid (a quart fruit jar 
is splendid) pour about three tablespoonfuls of 
this mixture. Shake the container several times, 
then pour the surplus mixture back into the 
bottle. Two dust cloths put into the jar and left 
overnight should be saturated with the oil, but 
should not be dripping. A cloth prepared in this 
manner has a dual purpose: it polishes while it 
removes the dust. Needless to say, such dust 
cloths, to be effective, should be clean. 

Floors require much consideration in clean- 
ing. Any treated floor, whether waxed, oiled, 
or varnished, must be free from dust if the 
wood is to keep its highly polished surface. 
One must keep in mind that water changes the 
color of woods, and oil will darken the floor. If 
a general cleaning is needed, use the following 
preparation for wiping up the floor: 1 table- 
spoon turpentine, 3 tablespoons boiled linseed 
oil, 1 quart boiling water. Have a clean cloth 
ready to wipe up the excess as fast as it is ap- 
plied. When the mixture gets dirty, renew the 
preparation and proceed as at first. 


HEN all available cleaning materials are 
collected, label them and arrange on the 
shelves, or hang on hooks in the cleaning closet. 
The housekeeper, wise in her day and genet- 
ation, will make a study of her work. She will 
find not only simple, labor-saving equipment, 
but she will seek to employ methods that 
will save her time and strength. Ever on the 
alert, she will be ready to try new methods and ac- 
cept them if they are really better than her old 
ones. Some fundamental principles will guide her in 
planning her work. For instance, it is better to clean 
several times a year; fabrics and equipment, if quite 
soiled, will require considerable rubbing, thus wearing 
them out much sooner. Besides, strenuous cleaning 
makes considerable inroads on the time and strength of 
the worker. 


3 


If we would do this, then this Easter season must be 
a time of stock taking. I know a girl who tells me that 
before she goes to sleep at night she goes over the 
whole day to check up and see where she could have 
done better. It seems a good idea. Of course to take too 
much time in self-analysis would be harmful. To brood 
over mistakes would be an error, but to be able to face 
facts—to say, here I did not do so well; I was wrong 
in this or that; next time I will do the thing differently 
—that attitude is helpful. 


F DAILY stock taking is advantageous, so also is 

yearly stock taking. Shall we look back a year and 
take some measurements? Are we developing mentally 
and spiritually? Have we read any good books? If $0, 
what? Could we discuss and share them with others: 
Have we heard great musie from our phonographs and 
radio? To paraphrase Ruskin: Do you know if you 
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hear this, you cannot hear that; that what 
you lose today you cannot gain tomor- 
row? Will you listen to your housemaid 
or your stable boy, when you may listen 
to queens and kings? Have we seen a 
great work of art—a reproduction if not 
an original ?—a natural picture if not an 
artist-made one, a sunset, a hillside flam- 
ing with color or white with feathery 
plum blossoms? Such beauty should 
make us say, “I have felt a Presence that 
disturbs me with the joy of elevated 
thought.” 





“Today I have grown taller from walking with 
the trees, 

The seven sister poplars that go softly in 
a line. 

And I think my heart is whiter for its parley 
with a star 
That trembled out 

above the pine.’ 


at nightfall and hung 


Are we looking for the finer things in 
people? Seek and ye shall find. As Hen- 
ry Van Dyke said, “Be governed by your 
admirations rather than by your disgusts.” 
Say of the person with whom you disa- 
gree, “Though we hold radically different 
views, I admire his honesty in standing 
for what he believes.” 
is wrong, but she is sincere, and I admire 
her for being true blue.” 

“Men should be judged, not by their tint of 
skin, 

The gods they serve.... 

Nor by the way they fight, or love, or sin, 

But by the quality of thought they think.” 


Have we looked at our own shortcom- 
ings? In checking up on ourselves, may- 
be we find that our fault is biting our 
nails or imposing on people. Whatever it 
is, we Can cure it if we desire it earnestly 
enough, 

Take 
dress. 
who said, 


time to put on your spiritual 


“Tf thou hast two 


narcissus, for while bread is food for the 
body, narcissus is food for the soul.” 


In conclusion, let me assure you that I 
am not opposed to pretty clothes—far 
from it. Dress up; we all owe it to our- 
selves and those around us to be as at- 
tractive as possible. But for Easter, dress 
up the inner self, the real you. And may 
your Easter be a happy one. 





A Lesson in Stitches 

















RUNNING SEAM 





EAMS are formed by joining 
pieces of material. This simple 
cess is called a running seam. 


q)o You Know 
‘Your Bible? 


\ J HO cut up a part of the Bible with 
a penknife and burned it, and what 
became of him? 


two 
pro- 





2. Who had 50 men run before them 
when they traveled ? 
3. What great family of the Jews were 





Or, “I believe she | 


Remember the ancient philosopher | 
loaves of | 
bread, sell one of them and buy white | 








teetotalers, and what blessing did they | 


receive ? 

4. What dangerous journey was once 
made by ten cowards and two brave 
men ? 

_% Who is the first suicide mentioned 
in the Bible? 

6. What celebrated building was erected 
Without any noise? 
ite What traitor raised a great pillar in 
his lifetime for a remembrance, whose 
grave was marked only by a heap of 
Stones ? 

_8. Who took a census which cost the 
lives of seventy thousand people? 

9. What argument was settled by the 
strange and terrible death of one of the 
Parties ? 

10. When 


did 


¢ an unnamed woman 
teach a king to be merciful ? 
ANSWERS 
Pa Jer, 36. 2. IT Sam. 15:1; I Kings 1:5. 3. 
Ne 35. 4. Num. 13. 5. Judg. 16:30. 6. I Kings 
7.11 Sam. 18:17-18. 8 II Sam. 24. 9. 
‘um. 16. 10, II Sam. 14:2-20, 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co ) 














Hows THAT? BET THAT'LL MAKE 
OLD JOE JEALOUS. HE NEVER HAD 
PEP ENOUGH TO MOVE FASTER 











DO You THINK 
You'll KNOW HiM 
AFTER 15 YEARS? 





















GET DRESSED witryou? 
YOuR FRIEND Joe S OVE ANY 
MINUTE. FOR HEAVENS SAKE 
WHAT HAVE you GOT THERE? 






ITS THE GOOD 
OLD RED TRACK 















MY WORD, JOE GINGER, 
You LOOK AS YOUNG 
AS EVER. COME 
IN AND MEET 



















GREAT (DEA! 
COME ON TOM, 











BE READY FOR 
Two HOURS. WHY 
DON'T YOU Boys Go 
OUT AND TAKE A 
WALK 























EMEMBER , JOE? 
“KID MERCURY’ 

THE SCHOOL PAPER. 
USED To CALL ME, 








HERE COMESA 
ABULL AFTER YOuR 
RED SWEATER. 














YGET GOING, TOM. THAT BULL 
DOESNT KNOW YOURE A TRACK 































ALL RIGHT, ae 
MY W-o-R-D- mM TFtRE-D 2 















MERE Svrt, 
CHASE NICE RED 


pa? fyurre Ls V2 ae 
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|GRAPE-NUTS 


1 1S FILLED WITH VITAL 
ELEMENTS THAT MAKE 
FOR HEALTHAND ENERGY. 
SERVED WITH WHOLE 
MILK OR CREAM, IT PROVIDES MORE 
VARIED NOURISHMENT THAN MANY 

A HEARTY MEAL=— 

ANO ITS CRISP KERNELS ENCOURAGE 
THE THOROUGH CHEWING WHICH HELPS 
TEETH AND GUMS TO KEEP FIT. 

GET GRAPE-NUTS FRom YouR 
GROCER — OR SEND IN HE 


COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 
PACKAGE, 























YES SIR, GRAPE NUTS COOKED AND 
SERVED HOT IS A GLORIOUS WINTER 
CEREAL—HERE'S HOW TO MAKE IT:— 


lcup Grape-Nuts % teaspoon salt 


142 cups boiling water 













Goy!cAsT My VOTE FOR 
THIS CEREAL, WHAT IS IT? 


ITS GRAPE-NUTS 
SERVED AS A HOT 





Add Grape-Nuts and salt to briskly boiling 
water in top of double boiler. Place over 
hot water and cook, uncovered, 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Or, cook, uncovered, 
over direct heat five minutes, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent scorching. Serve with 
cream and sugar. Serves 3 or 4. 








GENERAL FOODS 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me free sample of 
Grape-Nuts and the booklet ‘’Happier 
Days From Better Breakfasts” 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address 
General Foods Limited, Cobourg, Ontario 




















Get Low Prices 









on Berry Boxes 
and aN 
Baskets Faq] TS 









Write forour ee 
Free Catalog! Shows you howyou 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box 


ieee Oy 


ew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box | 06.New Albany,ind, 











e s 
Luscious Strawberries 
FROM YOUR OWN GARDEN 
Set plants NOW, We will send you 

650 Premier Best Early 

60 Chesapeake Best Late 

60 Champion Everbearer 

60 Blakemore Best New 
f All for $2.50 postpaid. 25 plants, 

of each $1.50 or 100 of each $4.00, 
all postpaid. Berry-Book Free. 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 

289 So. Market St.. Salisbury, Md, 








THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 







PLANTS, Mr. 
AY Crop.” A. I 


We sold 


260 State Street, 


LUTHER BURBANKE’S NEW CREATION 


Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
4 seeds planted in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN 
Burbank makes the remarkable statement that ‘‘a 
second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the First 
. Root, 

Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants were budding, 
yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 

Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
100,000 packages last year. 

3 pkts. for 25c, 7 pkts. for 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 


GREEN’S FARMS SEED COMPANY 


editor of Bee Culture, states that he planted 


Pkt. of 60 seeds for 10c. 


WESTPORT. CONN 





EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 














— = 
Advertised 
Goods! 


‘ 
Advertising makes it possible to sell 
better goods at lower prices. Write 
advertisers for catalogs and informa- 
tion. Please mention 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
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LEAFLET called Get- 
A ting the Most for Your 

Food Money, recently 
issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the Extension 
Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
lays stress on the right kinds 
of food and enough food to 
keep the family well. The 
point is well taken that you 
can get the right kinds of food 
without very much 
if you can raise your own 
food, but in any low cost diet- 
ary a proper division must be 








spending 





made of the food cost so as to 
include the essentials. Where 
there are children in the fam- 
ily it is suggested that out of 
every dollar spent for food 25 
cents should go for milk and 
cheese; 20 to 25 cents for veg- 

and fruit; 15 to 20 
for flour, wheat, corn- 
oats, rice, grits, and 
other grain foods; 15 to 20 
cents for butter, lard, other 
fats, sugar, and molasses; and 
15 to 20 cents for meat, fish, 
and eggs. 

From time to time we have 
discussed in these columns the 
uses of milk, fruits and vege- 
tables, and eggs. In this issue 
it would seem wise to discuss 
the value and uses of cereals 
and cereal products. 

There is an old axiom 
which says, ‘Bread is the staff 
of life,” but when that state- 
ment was first uttered bread 
was made entirely of whole grains. Later we learned 
how to mill the grain so as to exclude the bran and the 
germ, little realizing that we were discarding the best 
part of the grain. Recently many of us have resumed 
the use of whole wheat flour for bread making, and 
we have learned to use the whole cereals in a number 
of interesting ways. 


etables 
cents 
meal, 





All grain foods are cheap body fuels. Combined 
with milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables, and meats they are 
also good for body building. We are therefore giving 
here some recipes for the use of cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts which we hope will help the farm home makers of 
the South with the problem of better meals at a low cost. 

Wheat is grown in so many of the Southern States 
that it deserves a prominent place in the list of cereals. 
Cooked wheat may be used to splendid advantage in 
various ways: in the place of rice in stews and soups; 
as a breakfast cereal with sugar and cream, and as a 
substitute for rice in Spanish rice. 


SPANISH WHEAT 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes 14 teaspoon salt 
3 cups whole grain wheat 2 small onions 
(previously cooked) Pepper 
Cook the onion in fat, add other ingredients, and 
cook slowly for 15 to 20 minutes. 


BROWN BREAD 
2 cups ground wheat meal 
1 cup cornmeal 
2 cups buttermilk 


1 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoons soda 
3% cup sorghum or molasses 

First mix the dry ingredients, adding to this the 
combined liquids. Grease molds (baking powder cans 
are quite satisfactory), and fill two-thirds full. Steam 
31% hours, remove lids, and brown in the oven. 

RABBIT CHOP SUEY 

Rabbit chop suey is a low cost dish that has another 
added attraction: it is almost a completely balanced 
meal, containing several vegetables and meat. Starchy 
material is supplied as rice served on the side. Most of 
us do not have all the materials for chop suey, such as 
bamboo shoots, bean sprouts, and water chestnuts. You 
may sprout your own beans. Mung beans are satis- 
factory for that purpose. Toasted almonds, Brazil nuts, 
or raw Jerusalem artichokes or radishes, sliced thin, 
may be substituted for the water nuts. Celery, cut in 
long thin slices, resembles in texture the bamboo shoots 
in the Chinese chop suey. Soy sauce may be bought in 
grocery stores. The chop suey recipe is :— 


2 cups bean sprouts 2 cups onion (shredded thin) 
1 rabbit (or 2 to 3 cups 1 cup shredded green pepper 
shredded cooked meat) 2 cups shredded celery 
3 tablespoons butter (or oth-2 cups broth 
er fat) 2 teaspoons flour 
1 cup almonds (toasted) 4 tablespoons soy sauce 


Place the rabbit on a rack in a kettle; cover with 
hot water, add %4 teaspoon salt, and leave the cover of 















































RICE IS A GOOD ACCOM- 
PANIMENT FOR THIS DISH 
OF RABBIT CHOP SUEY. 






“Cracklings” is a name ap. 
plied to the crisp brown meat 
tissue left after lard is cooked 
out. The surplus fat can be 
removed by putting the hot 
cracklings in a cloth and 
squeezing or pressing. Lean 
meat is much better than fat 
for crackling bread. 

HOMEMADE HOMINY 

Use 1 tablespoon of lye to 
1 gallon shelled corn. Cover 
with water and boil until the 
skin slips from the grain. 
Wash well in several waters 
after removing the skins and 
cook the grain until tender. 

TAMALE PIE 


cups tomato sauce 
cups chopped meat (cook- 














tN 















ed) 

teaspoon salt 

small onion 

sweet green pepper 

1%4 cup cornmeal cooked in 
1% cups boiling salted water 
1% cup grated cheese 


et ee 














For High Food Value at Low Cost 


‘Try Cereals 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


the kettle partly open. For an older rabbit, simmer 1% 
to 2 hours, then let it cool in the broth. Drain and cut 
the meat from the bones in thin strips. Melt the fat in 
a frying pan, add the onion and green pepper, and cook 
for a few minutes. Add the meat and continue cooking, 
stirring frequently, until the meat is slightly browned. 
Add the celery and bean sprouts, then the broth mixed 
with flour; cover the mixture and cook slowly for 10 
minutes. Add the almonds, which have been broken 
into’ halves, and soy sauce, and add salt if needed. 
Serve with hot boiled rice. 


RICE CUSTARD 
4% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
Nutmeg 


1 cup boiled rice 
4 egg yolks 
4 cups milk 
Beat sugar, yolks, and butter together. Add the milk 
and rice. Pour in a double boiler and cook until the 
mixture coats a spoon, then remove from the fire. Add 
the stiffly beaten whites and nutmeg. 


SPANISH RICE 
1 cup uncooked rice ¥%cup diced celery 
1 onion chopped fine 2 cups cooked or canned to- 
1 green pepper chopped fine matoes 
4 tablespoons butter (or 2 teaspoons salt 
other fat) Pepper to taste 
Wash the rice and cook in boiling salted water until 
tender. Cook the onion, pepper, and celery in the hot 
fat until brown; pour in the tomatoes, add the salt and 
pepper, and cook gently 15 to 20 minutes. Add the 
drained rice and cook 5 to 10 minutes. Grated cheese 
may be added, or the rice may be served plain. This 
recipe will make six servings. 


The water ground cornmeal of the South is more 
nearly a whole grain than is the meal which is heated 
in a power driven mill. For that reason cornmeal is 
often used as a cereal, such as the old-fashioned corn- 
meal mush. 

CORNMEAL MUSH 
l cup cornmeal 4 cups water (or 4 cups 
1 teaspoon salt mil 

Bring the liquid to the boiling point and then pour 
in the meal and salt and cook in a double boiler for at 
least one hour—preferably longer. Before serving, bring 
the mush to the boiling point. 

CRACKLING BREAD 


As much boiling water as 
needed 


4 cups cornmeal 
2 cups cracklings 
3 teaspoons salt 
Mix the salt and cornmeal and moisten with boiling 
water. When the meal has cooled work the cracklings 
into it. Pat the dough into cakes about 4 inches long, 
2 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. Bake for 30 minutes. 
Serve the bread very hot. 





Mix 1 cup tomato sauce, 
meat, salt, onion, pepper, and 
cornmeal mush. Pour ina bak- 
ing pan, sprinkle with cheese, 
and bake. Serve the remain- 
ing tomato sauce on the pie. 


Prepared cereals are more 
expensive but they may be 
justified in that they save time 
and give an opportunity for 
variety in the diet. 

SWEET POTATO SURPRISE 

You may use either baked or boiled sweet potatoes. 
Mash potatoes, season, and make into balls. Nuts or 
marshmallows may be placed in the center of each ball. 
Roll the balls in flaked cereals, place in a pan with a 
generous quantity of butter, and bake 10 to 15 minutes. 
BRAN MUFFINS 


2 tablespoons fat ¥% teaspoon soda 
4 tablespoons sugar Y% teaspoon salt 


1 egg 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup sour milk 1 tablespoon home-raised 
lcup bran ruts or chopped dried 


lcup flour fruits (previously soaked) 


Cream the fat and sugar together, add the egg. The 
dry ingredients should be mixed and sifted. Add the 
bran to the creamed mixture, then add the milk alter- 
nately with the dry ingredients. Bake in a moderate 
oven 15 to 20 minutes. 

CEREAL FLAKE DROP COOKIES 


l cup sugar 
\% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


3 eggs 

5 cups flaked cereal 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Add the sugar, salt, and baking powder to the cream- 
ed butter, then the eggs (well beaten), flaked cereal, and 
vanilla. Bake on a buttered cookie sheet or pan in a 
moderate oven. 
CEREAL FLAKE BRITTLE 

Zcups granulated sugar 1 cup water 

l cup brown sugar % cup butter 

¥ cup syrup or molasses 14% cups cereal flakes 

Mix water, syrup, and the two sugars in a pan, stir- 

ring until the sugar is dissolved. Then cook, without 
stirring, until the mixture reaches 300 degrees F. or 
the hard crack stage. Remove from fire and add butter, 
stirring only enough to mix well. If too much stirring 
is done, the candy will turn to sugar. Add cereal flakes 
and pour out on a greased flat surface or slab, pulling 
it out to as thin a sheet as possible. Break up into 
pieces of desired sizes. 


Have “Lived at Home” for the Last 
Twenty-eight Years 


By MOLLIE LINDSEY 

Home Demonstration Agent, Scott County, Arkansas 

IVING at home is not a new practice for the Davis 

family of Square Rock community, Scott County, 
Arkansas. Mrs. Horace Davis states that during the 
28 years of her married life she has never opened a tin 
can of canned products for her family except salmon 
and tuna fish, never a can of fruits or vegetables, not 
even tomatoes, and she has never been out of canned 
fruits and vegetables that she canned herself, either. 
She also says she has never in that time bought a piece 
of meat, and she has never been without meat. The 
Davises own their own 72-acre farm with no mortgage 
on it, chiefly because they know how to live at home. 
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SLEEP TONIGHT 





e * ! i a 





ose sleep? Of course you won't! Sloan’s 
will stop the pain in no time.’” 


**] believe you're right, Alice. It certainly feels 
much better already.” 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


Whenever lame back or lumbago 
threatens to keep you awake, remem- 
ber Sloan’s. It gives quick relief with 
its sunshine warmth. Fresh blood cir- 
culates the minute you pat it on. Pain 
soon disappears. Your back is sooth- 
ed, relaxed. You sleep soundly all 
night... Get a fresh bottle today at 
your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S 
Liniment 


“7, 





WARMS LIKE 
SUNSHINE 



















NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHING 


The amazing new Diamond Self- 
Heating Iron actually runs 3 to 

hours for only 1c, and cuts ironing 
time in half, Beats high priced elec- 
tricand gasirons for speed and econ- 





% common kerosene [coal- oil). 
Gleaming CHROMIUM finish as- 
sures handsome appearance and lon, 

ife—to see it is to want it instantly, 
FREE TRIAL. Write for complete 
description and opportunity for free 
ria 


Golden Harvest for Agents! 
Bruhn made $30—Hartley $42 in 
one day! Write at once for sensa- 
tional proof of big easy earnings 
by agents everywhere, 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 224 fron St., Akron, Ohio * 


oO and stamps . 

=< ‘ cs 
> WANTED 

post YOURSELF! It pays! . ps 

J. D. Martin,Virginia, $200 fora 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
New York, $2,500 for one silver dollar. 
Mrs. G. F. Adams $740 for a few 
old coins. I want all kinds of old coins, 
medals, bills and stamps. I pay big cash 
\ premiums, 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars. It may mean much profit to 
you, Write today to 


NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 


e ° ; FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. S,) 
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4 Ginghams, Percates, Prints,Voiles, 
Chambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, etc. 
New clean goods direct to you at a big 
saving. Latest assorted Colors, 4 yard 
of each or more. The very newest, 
latest patterns for dresses, Our finest 
6 quality. 


SEND NO MONEY ee. postman 
d 


$1 89,;. Ee 
PSTG 

5S YARDS »)) EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
Stvet 693 Broadway, Dep. H46, N.Y.C. 











Cutiecura Refreshing and B 
non-irritating ; 
> 


Shaving even when used 
Cre SRERR vice daily. 


At dealer’s or sent on receipt of 85c. 
@ Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, 








den, Mass. 
SREB BEB REE REE RR Eeee 





Stylish and Dainty 


JRINTED and plain crepe are combined in this stylish frock for slender fig- 
ures, No. 7472. The back of the waist is cut in one with the sleeves, 


which are in elbow length, and have an added puff portion, lengthened by a 
deep fitted cuff. Deep shaped yoke portions are lengthened by fared flounce 
sections to form the skirt. The waist blouses slightly above a crushed belt. 


Plain crepe may be used for the entire dress. Cotton 
materials as well as linen would also be quite suitable 
for this model. Designed in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 4 
yards of printed material with 7% yard of contrast- 
ing material 39 inches wide. 

The junior miss who likes loads and loads of 

frocks for spring and summer will be delighted 
with this simple and attractive model, No. 7483, 
which would be quite lovely made of inexpensive 
cotton prints, linen, or 
printed silk, or a solid 
color, such as one of the 
new blues. Inverted tucks 
trim the neck and sleeves. 
The lengthwise seams of 
the skirt terminate in 
low placed plaits. Criss- 
cross seams outline the 
yoke and inserts on the 
skirt portion, and the 
waist shows deep points 
on the upper part of the 
front. The sleeves are 
cut in one with the 
waist. Designed in 4 
sizes: 11, 13, 15, and 17 
years. Size 15 requires 
334 yards of 35-inch 
material. 
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This seasonable costume for the growing girl, No. 
7485, consists of a sleeveless frock which may be worn 
with or without the bolero. Contrast is used very 
effectively. This design could be used quite nicely 
for remodeling by using the better parts of two 
dresses that harmonize in color and material, or by 
using new material with something already on hand. 
As shown here, plaid suiting in brown and green was 


used for the skirt portion and bolero, with green crepe for the waist. The 
new mesh materials combined with crepe, or gingham or linen with organdy, 
are also suggested. Designed in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 re- 


IZ 


quires 2% yards of checked material and % yard plain material. 


3ias binding is used to simulate a yoke insert on this dainty frock for a 


tiny girl, No. 7490. The binding is repeated at the neck, yoke, and the tiny cap 
sleeves. Printed voile, dimity, batiste, pongee, or chambray are recommended 


fe 


for this style. Designed in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. Size 2 
requires 1144 yards of 35-inch material. To trim with binding as illustrated will 
require 3% yards. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
each. For other patterns, send for Spring Book of Fashions containing 
designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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FOCUSED HEAT 


Good cooks praise the Florence Oil 
Range. It gives results. It supplies 
that steady, concentrated heat need- 
ed to bring out flavor and make your 
skill successful every time. 

Focused Heat is the feature of the 
FlorenceWickless Kerosene Burner. 
It saves time and fuel—a// the heat is 
on the cooking, and high, low, fast or 
slow,exactly as you wantit. Any oven 
temperature to 600° or better, and 
always even. You can depend on it. 

Askyour dealer for free demonstra- 
tion. Study the advantages of Focus- 
ed Heat; see the all-grid cooking top; 
open, deep, level, smooth—every inch 
useful space. Note the modern colors; 
smooth, durable finish; sturdy con- 
struction — all features that make 
Florence this year’s out- 
standing oil stove value. 

Before you buy, see the 
Florence. There is a style and size 
to meet your needs and pocket- 


book. Florence Stove Company, 
Gardner, Mass. 


Fi d 
Tene [ Gas Ranges, too! Complete line | 





the Jamous of new Console and Table Top 
principle Models — modern colors 


Three-color Oil Range with Built-in Oven 





do your cooking 








EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs, 
You'll save money by it. 



















LEAFLET called Get- 
A ting the Most for Your 

Food Money, recently 
issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the Extension 
Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
lays stress on the right kinds 
of food and enough food to 
keep the family well. The 
point is well taken that you 
can get the right kinds of food 
without spending very much 
if you raise your own 
food, but in any low cost diet- 
ary a proper division must be 
made of the food cost so as to 
include the essentials. Where 
there are children in the fam- 
ily it is suggested that out of 
every dollar spent for food 25 
cents should go for milk and 
cheese; 20 to 25 cents for veg- 
etables and fruit; 15 to 20 
cents for flour, wheat, corn- 
meal, oats, rice, grits, and 
other grain foods; 15 to 20 
cents butter, lard, other 











can 





for 
fats, sugar, and molasses; and 
15 to 20 cents for meat, fish, 
and eggs. 

From time to time we have 
discussed in these columns the 
uses of milk, fruits and vege- 
tables, and eggs. In this issue 
it would seem wise to discuss 
the value and uses of cereals 
and cereal products. 





There is an old axiom 
which says, “Bread is the staff 
of life,” but when that state- 
ment was first uttered bread 
was made entirely of whole grains. Later we learned 
how to mill the grain so as to exclude the bran and the 
germ, little realizing that we were discarding the best 
part of the grain. Recently many of us have resumed 
the use of whole wheat flour for bread making, and 
we have learned to use the whole cereals in a number 
of interesting ways. 

All grain foods are cheap body fuels. Combined 
with milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables, and meats they are 
also good for body building. We are therefore giving 
here some recipes for the use of cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts which we hope will help the farm home makers of 
the South with the problem of better meals at a low cost. 

Wheat is grown in so many of the Southern States 
that it deserves a prominent place in the list of cereals. 
Cooked wheat may be used to splendid advantage in 
various ways: in the place of rice in stews and soups; 
as a breakfast cereal with sugar and cream, and as a 
substitute for rice in Spanish rice. 


SPANISH WHEAT 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes 14 teaspoon salt 
3 cups whole grain wheat 2 small onions 
(previously cooked) Pepper 
Cook the onion in fat, add other ingredients, and 
cook slowly for 15 to 20 minutes. 


BROWN BREAD 
2 cups ground wheat meal 1 teaspoon 
1 cup cornmeal 1% 
2 cups buttermilk 


salt 
teaspoons soda 
344 cup sorghum or molasses 
First mix the dry ingredients, adding to this the 
combined liquids. Grease molds (baking powder cans 
are quite satisfactory), and fill two-thirds full. Steam 
344 hours, remove lids, and brown in the oven. 
RABBIT CHOP SUEY 
Rabbit chop suey is a low cost dish that has another 
added attraction: it is almost a completely balanced 
meal, containing several vegetables and meat. Starchy 
material is supplied as rice served on the side. Most of 
us do not have all the materials for chop suey, such as 
bamboo shoots, bean sprouts, and water chestnuts. You 
may sprout your own beans. Mung beans are satis- 
factory for that purpose. Toasted almonds, Brazil nuts, 
or raw Jerusalem artichokes or radishes, sliced thin, 
may be substituted for the water nuts. Celery, cut in 
long thin slices, resembles in texture the bamboo shoots 
in the Chinese chop suey. Soy sauce may be bought in 
grocery stores. The chop suey recipe is :— 
cups onion (shredded thin) 
cup shredded green pepper 
cups shredded celery 
cups broth 


teaspoons flour 
tablespoons soy sauce 


2 cups bean sprouts 

1 rabbit (or 2 to 3 cups 
shredded cooked meat) 

3 tablespoons butter (or oth- 
er fat) 

1 cup almonds (toasted) 


NNMWKhy 
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Place the rabbit on a rack in a kettle; cover with 
hot water, add % teaspoon salt, and leave the cover of 














































RICE IS A GOOD ACCOM- 
PANIMENT FOR THIS DISH 
OF RABBIT CHOP SUEY. 






“Cracklings” is a name ap- 
plied to the crisp brown meat 
tissue left after lard is cooked 
out. The surplus fat can be 
removed by putting the hot 
cracklings in a cloth and 
squeezing or pressing. Lean 
meat is much better than fat 
for crackling bread. 

HOMEMADE HOMINY 

Use 1 tablespoon of lye to 
1 gallon shelled corn. Cover 
with water and boil until the 
skin slips from the grain. 
Wash well in several waters 
after removing the skins and 
cook the grain until tender. 

TAMALE PIE 
































For High Food Value at Low Cost 


‘Try Cereals 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


the kettle partly open. For an older rabbit, simmer 1% 
to 2 hours, then let it cool in the broth. Drain and cut 
the meat from the bones in thin strips. Melt the fat in 
a frying pan, add the onion and green pepper, and cook 
for a few minutes. Add the meat and continue cooking, 
stirring frequently, until the meat is slightly browned. 
Add the celery and bean sprouts, then the broth mixed 
with flour; cover the mixture and cook slowly for 10 
minutes. Add the almonds, which have been broken 
into’ halves, and soy sauce, and add salt if needed. 
Serve with hot boiled rice. 


RICE CUSTARD 
4% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
Nutmeg 


1 cup boiled rice 
4 egg yolks 
4 cups milk 
Beat sugar, yolks, and butter together. Add the milk 
and rice. Pour in a double boiler and cook until the 
mixture coats a spoon, then remove from the fire. Add 
the stiffly beaten whites and nutmeg. 


SPANISH RICE 
l cup uncooked rice Y%cup diced celery 
1 onion chopped fine 2 cups cooked or canned to- 
1 green pepper chopped fine matoes 
4 tablespoons butter (or 2 teaspoons salt 
other fat) Pepper to taste 

Wash the rice and cook in boiling salted water until 
tender. Cook the onion, pepper, and celery in the hot 
fat until brown; pour in the tomatoes, add the salt and 
pepper, and cook gently 15 to 20 minutes. Add the 
drained rice and cook 5 to 10 minutes. Grated cheese 
may be added, or the rice may be served plain. This 
recipe will make six servings. 

The water ground cornmeal of the South is more 
nearly a whole grain than is the meal which is heated 
in a power driven mill. For that reason cornmeal is 
often used as a cereal, such as the old-fashioned corn- 
meal mush. 

CORNMEAL MUSH 
l cup cornmeal 4 cups water (or 4 cups 
1 teaspoon salt milk) 

Bring the liquid to the boiling point and then pour 
in the meal and salt and cook in a double boiler for at 
least one hour—preferably longer. Before serving, bring 
the mush to the boiling point. 

CRACKLING BREAD 
4 cups cornmeal As much boiling water as 
2 cups cracklings needed 
3 teaspoons salt 

Mix the salt and cornmeal and moisten with boiling 
water. When the meal has cooled work the cracklings 
into it. Pat the dough into cakes about 4 inches long, 
2 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. Bake for 30 minutes. 
Serve the bread very hot. 





2 cups tomato sauce 

2 cups chopped meat (cook- 
ed) 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 small onion 

1 sweet green pepper 


Y% cup cornmeal cooked in 
1% cups boiling salted water 
14 cup grated cheese 


Mix 1 cup tomato sauce, 
meat, salt, onion, pepper, and 
cornmeal mush. Pour ina bak- 
ing pan, sprinkle with cheese, 
and bake. Serve the remain- 
ing tomato sauce on the pie. 


Prepared cereals are more 
expensive but they may be 
justified in that they save time 
and give an opportunity for 
variety in the diet. 

SWEET POTATO SURPRISE 

You may use either baked or boiled sweet potatoes. 
Mash potatoes, season, and make into balls. Nuts or 
marshmallows may be placed in the center of each ball. 
Roll the balls in flaked cereals, place in a pan with a 
generous quantity of butter, and bake 10 to 15 minutes. 


BRAN MUFFINS 
2 tablespoons fat ¥% teaspoon soda 


4 tablespoons sugar Y% teaspoon salt 

1 ege 1 teaspoon baking powder 
l cup sour milk 1 tablespoon home-raised 
lcup bran ruts or chopped dried 
l cup flour fruits (previously soaked) 


Cream the fat and sugar together, add the egg. The 
dry ingredients should be mixed and sifted. Add the 
bran to the creamed mixture, then add the milk alter- 
nately with the dry ingredients. Bake in a moderate 
oven 15 to 20 minutes. 

CEREAL FLAKE DROP COOKIES 
l cup sugar 


Y% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 


3 eggs 

5 cups flaked cereal 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Add the sugar, salt, and baking powder to the cream- 
ed butter, then the eggs (well beaten), flaked cereal, and 
vanilla. Bake on a buttered cookie sheet or pan in a 
moderate oven. 
CEREAL FLAKE BRITTLE 


Zcups granulated 1 cup water 
l cup brown sugar % cup butter 
Y% cup syrup or molasses 1% cups cereal flakes 


sugar 


Mix water, syrup, and the two sugars in a pan, stir- 
ring until the sugar is dissolved. Then cook, without 
stirring, until the mixture reaches 300 degrees F. or 
the hard crack stage. Remove from fire and add butter, 
stirring only enough to mix well. If too much stirring 
is done, the candy will turn to sugar. Add cereal flakes 
and pour out on a greased flat surface or slab, pulling 
it out to as thin a sheet as possible. Break up into 
pieces of desired sizes. 


Have “Lived at Home” for the Last 
Twenty-eight Years 


By MOLLIE LINDSEY 

Home Demonstration Agent, Scott County, Arkansas 

IVING at home is not a new practice for the Davis 

family of Square Rock community, Scott County, 
Arkansas. Mrs. Horace Davis states that during the 
28 years of her married life she has never opened a tin 
can of canned products for her family except salmon 
and tuna fish, never a can of fruits or vegetables, not 
even tomatoes, and she has never been out of canned 
fruits and vegetables that she canned herself, either. 
She also says she has never in that time bought a piece 
of meat, and she has never been without meat. The 
Davises own their own 72-acre farm with no mortgage 
on it, chiefly because they know how to live at home. 
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“Lose sleep? Of course you won't! Sloan’s 
will stop the pain in no time.’” 

**] believe you're right, Alice. It certainly feels 

much better already." 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


Whenever lame back or lumbago 
threatens to keep you awake, remem- 
ber Sloan’s. It gives quick relief with 
its sunshine warmth. Fresh blood cir- 
culates the minute you pat it on. Pain 
soon disappears. Your back is sooth- 
ed, relaxed. You sleep soundly all 
night... Get a fresh bottle today at 
your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 
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WARMS LIKE 
SUNSHINE 













NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHIN 


Heating Iron actually runs 3 to 
hours for only lc, and cuts ironing 





self contained, Quick, regulated, 
uniform heat. Burns 96% air—on 
7 common kerosene [coal- oil). 
Gleaming CHROMIUM finish as- 
sureshandsome appearance and long 
ife—to see it is to want it instantly. 
FREE TRIAL. Write for complete 
description and opportunity for free 
1a 


rial, 

Golden Harvest for Agents! 
sruin Sendo 380 ~ Hartley $42 in = ‘ 

one day rite at once for sensa- 

tional proof of big easy earnings BURNS 
y agents everywhere, 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 224 fron St., Akron, Ohio * 





and stamps | 
WANTED ~ 


post YOURSELF! It pays! : pos 
J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 for a 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
New York, $2,500 for one silver dollar. 
Mrs. G. F. Adams $740 for a few 
old coins. I want all kinds of old coins, 
medals, bills and stamps. I pay big cash 
& premiums, 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars. It may mean much profit to 
you, Write today to 


Numismatic CoMPANY OF TEXAS 
"(Largest Rare Coit Exablishment in U: 8} 
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4 Ginghams, Percales, Prints,Voiles, 
Chambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, etc. 
New clean goods direct to you at a big 
saving. Latest assorted Colors, 4 yard 
of each or more. The very newest, 
latest patterns for dresses, Our finest 
6. quality. 
SEND NO MONEY fF”, postmen 
bs 970 plus o few 
cents delivery charge. 20 yard bundle 
$1.29 postage paid, money with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
693 Broadway, Dep. H46, N.Y.C, 
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Cutieura Refreshing and 8 
Shaving Perna 8 
Crean _ wiceaiy. 


At dealer’s or sent on receipt of 5c. 
q Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, 





den, Mass. 
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Stylish and Dainty 


JRINTED and plain crepe are combined in this stylish frock for slender fig- 
ures, No. 7472. The back of the waist is cut in one with the sleeves, 
which are in elbow length, and have an added puff portion, lengthened by a 
deep fitted cuff. Deep shaped yoke portions are lengthened by flared flounce 
sections to form the skirt. The waist blouses slightly above a crushed belt. 
Plain crepe may be used for the entire dress. Cotton 
materials as well as linen would also be quite suitable 
for this model. Designed in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 4 
yards of printed material with 7% yard of contrast- 
ing material 39 inches wide. 

The junior miss who likes loads and loads of 

frocks for spring and summer will be delighted 
with this simple and attractive model, No. 7483, 
which would be quite lovely made of inexpensive 
cotton prints, linen, or 
printed silk, or a solid 
color, such as one of the 
new blues. Inverted tucks 
trim the neck and sleeves. 
The lengthwise seams of 
the skirt terminate in 
low placed plaits. Criss- 
cross seams outline the 
yoke and inserts on the 
skirt portion, and the 
waist shows deep points 
on the upper part of the 
front. The sleeves are 
cut in one with the 
waist. Designed in 4 
sizes: 11, 13, 15, and 17 
years. Size 15 requires 
334 yards of 35-inch 
material. 
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This seasonable costume for the growing girl, No. 
7485, consists of a sleeveless frock which may be worn 
with or without the bolero. Contrast is used very 
effectively. This design could be used quite nicely 
for remodeling by using the better parts of two 
dresses that harmonize in color and material, or by 
using new material with something already on hand. 
As shown here, plaid suiting in brown and green was 
used for the skirt portion and bolero, with green crepe for the waist. The 
new mesh materials combined with crepe, or gingham or linen with organdy, 
are also suggested. Designed in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 re- 
quires 2% yards of checked material and % yard plain material. 

Bias binding is used to simulate a yoke insert on this dainty frock for a 
tiny girl, No. 7490. The binding is repeated at the neck, yoke, and the tiny cap 
sleeves. Printed voile, dimity, batiste, pongee, or chambray are recommended 
for this style. Designed in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, and 4 years. Size 2 
requires 1144 yards of 35-inch material. To trim with binding as illustrated will 
require 3% yards. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 
each. For other patterns, send for Spring Book of Fashions containing 





designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 






































































































































































thanks to 
FOCUSED HEAT 


Good cooks praise the Florence Oil 
Range. It gives results. It supplies 
that steady, concentrated heat need- 
ed to bring out flavor and make your 
skill successful every time. 

Focused Heat is the feature of the 
FlorenceWickless Kerosene Burner. 
It saves time and fuel—a// the heat is 
on the cooking, and high, low, fast or 
slow,exactly as you wantit. Anyoven 
temperature to 600° or better, and 
always even. You can depend on it. 

Askyour dealer for free demonstra- 
tion. Study the advantages of Focus- 
ed Heat; see the all-grid cooking top; 
open, deep, level, smooth—every inch 
useful space. Note the modern colors; 
smooth, durable finish; sturdy con- 
struction — all features that make 
Florence this year’s out- 
standing oil stove value. 

Before you buy, see the 
Florence. There is a style and size 
to meet your needs and pocket- 
book. Florence Stove Company, 
Gardner, Mass, 


Feqused [ Gas Ranges, too! Complete line | 





he famous of new Console and Table Top 
oriuciple Models — modern colors 


Three-color Oil Range with Built-in Oven 
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do your cooking 





















EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs, 
You'll save money by it. 










ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size8x10inches 3 
or smaller if desired. 
Same price for full length g 
or bust form, groups, land- . 
scapes, pet animals, etc., 
orenlargemente of any 
part of group picture. Safe 
return of criginal photo ¥ 


guaranteed. 
SEND 
(an e 


oe beautiful life-like enlargement, 


s 
908 West Lake Street, Dept. (()72-C 








OW settle the 
Question of | 
Water Supply 


i. for Home 
_and Farm 


HERE is one 

modern cone 
venience that you 
know pays big divi- 
dends in any home 
and on any farm, 
For added comfort and health, for 
time saved and labor lightened, for 
genuine protection and increased pro- 
duction—nothing equals a good water 
system. You need running water; you 
want it— and you are going to have 
it some day. Why not settle the mat- 
ter NOW — when you can have one 
of the famous MYERS Water Systems 
installed at the lowest cost in years. 


MYER 


Self-Oiling 
Water Systems 


MYERS Water Systems are built to 
solve all problems of individual sere 
vice. Units for deep or shallow wells; 
powered by hand, windmill, gasoline 
engine or electricity; capacities from 
150 to 10,000 gallons per hour. Reli- 
able, time-tested, standardized equip- 
ment that meets any home or farm | 
water system requirements. MYERS | 
electric water systems are completely | 

| 





automatic — self-starting, 
self-stopping, self-oiling. 


















There is near you a reliable dealer 
trained in Myers Installation Service. 
Write us for his name, together with 
your copy of our interesting free book- 
let entitled, ‘‘ Water in Abundance.” 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
337 Orange Street 
Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, 
Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, 
Door Hangers 





“Pump Builders 
Since 1870” 














mail photo | 
snapshot 
will receive 


NO MONEY ?:** 


and within a week you 








u md 80c and we pay postage. Take advantage of 
ie amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 
TANDARD ART STUDIOS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








For bronchial asthma inhale Vapo- 
Cresolene vapor. Every breathcar- 


ries soothing, antiseptic vapor 
direct to irritated membranes of 
breathing organs. No long waiting 
for slower relief of remedies taken 
internally. No upset stomachs. Vapo- 
Cresolene soothes at once, restores 
normal breathing, makes restful 
sleep possible. Drugless, simple, easy 
to use. Lamp-type or new electric 
vaporizer. Complete irections with 
every bottle. In successful use for 52 
years. All drug stores 


Send for booklet No. 
Cresolene Company, 6 
St., New York, 


NEW PRIMA NOW 


Separator 

& Best machine—big- ONLY 
“Se gest value on the 
market. Fully guar- 
anteed. 


* 500-Ib. Size . $33.00 


30 Days Trial 





Lamp- Type 
Vaporizer 


+f. 
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83. Vapo- 
Cortlandt 
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Electric 
Vaporizer 
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$16 65 


For Small Size 


<4@> Small Down Payment 





puts this perfect separator on your 
farm. Over 60,000 now in use. Write 
today for our Easy Payment Plan. 


New Prima Separator Co. 
Dept.16 
4001 WN. Tripp Ave. 


Chicago, tl. 


Atianta, Georgia St. Louis, Missouri 
»ring and Peter Streets Ninth and Gratiot Streets 
Dalias, Texas jaitimore, Maryland — 
408 Poydras Street Hillen and High Streets 


| to clear up winter troubles 


| ed into it—no sugar! Eat a 


} an 





Jan hse 


‘By 
SALLY 
CARTER 





Springtime freshness in the air! 
Flowers blooming everywhere 
Is your face as fair to see? 
Can it meet with style’s decree? 


Freshness for Winter Weary Skin 


A REN’T the fashions in Easter clothes 
£ lovely this year? I hope you are 
enjoying making them up and_ trying 
them on. And I hope you are not feel- 
ing discouraged if there seems to be a con- 
trast between the fresh newness of spring 
frocks or bonnets and the complexion 
which they frame—that your skin doesn’t 
look tired and a bit coarse, with perhaps 
a smattering of blackheads caused by win- 
ter’s soot, smoke, and ashes, or of pimples 
caused by eating the heavy foods so often 
on winter menus—that you don’t have to 
bother with a sallow, muddy darkness of 
complexion that sometimes 
follows in the train of Feb- 


week after washing your face, apply hot 
towels (bath towel wrung out in water 
as hot as you can stand it) for several 
minutes. Then cover your hands with a 
soft clean cloth and press out (oh, ever 
so gently) the blackheads that come easi- 
ly. Leave the stubborn ones until next 
time, for pressing hard or bruising the 
skin may result in black spots or scars. 
After the “come easy” blackheads are 
out, apply witch-hazel or some other anti- 
septic to cleanse the pores antiseptically, 
and to close and refine them. 

Pimples of long standing do not always 
yield to any local treatment, 
for they may be caused by 





ruary cold and March 
winds! 

If you are faced with these 
problems, now is the time 
for a real “spring cleaning” 


and coax your complexion to 
look fresh and fair as 
Easter flowers. 


as 


Begin your spring cleaning 
on the inside of your body! 
Every morning after you 
have cleaned your teeth and 
used your mouth wash, drink 
a glass of water with the 
juice of half a lemon squeez- 


lighter breakfast—and dinner 
—and supper than you've 
been eating all winter, with 
very little meat, oily foods, 
starches, or sweets. It is 
wonderful how easily you can 
get along without these in 








some definite germ or internal 
disturbance. In such cases 
it is always best to consult 
your physician. But for or- 
dinary pimples caused by 
heavy foods, the inside and 
outside cleansing treatments 
outlined above should be ef- 
fective. If the steaming ir- 
ritates the skin, dispense 
with it. We do not recom- 
mend steaming or hot water 
except in stubborn cases of 
blackheads which simply will 
not respond to less strenuous 
methods. Ordinary pimples 
are often cleared up quickly 
by the use of tincture of 
green soap, which your drug- 
gist will give you exact di- 
rections for using. Follow 
this with the application of a 
soothing ointment which he 
will recommend. 








spring when there are so 
many young vegetables and 
fruits. There are no better beauty treat- 


| ments on the market than our own South- 


ern turnip greens and mustard greens, and 
ettuce and rhubarb, and carrots, onions, 
and turnips! 
If you have 
interesting 


a fine garden it would be 
and healthful experiment 
for two weeks to put the whole family on 
a diet of fresh vegetables and fruits, with 
milk to furnish the necessary proteins, 
and see how quickly complexions lose that 
winter weary look and clear up as if by 


magic. 
L RINKING lots of water—eight to 
ten glasses a day—helps to carry off 
impurities in the blood and to freshen and 
re-vitalize the skin exactly as it does on 
the outside is one of the best clearing 
agents for the skin. Your daily bath 
with warm water and plenty of good soap, 
and a “soda bath” once a week at least, 
will relieve the facial pores of overwork 
by letting the body pores help in getting 
rid of impurities which cause blackheads, 
coarse pores, and pimples. 


For the local treatment of large pores 
use a good cleansing cream twice a day. 
Then wash your face with a mild soap 
and warm water. Use hot water almost 
never! Rinse in two warm waters and 
once icy cold, and then pat your skin five 
minutes with a large cotton pad mois- 
tened with witch-hazel or some other as- 
tringent or skin tonic. If your skin is 
dry, follow this treatment with an appli- 
cation of cold cream and let it stay on as 
long as possible—all night if you are go- 
ing to bed. If your skin is oily, leave off 
all make-up as long as you can after each 
washing and keep patting with the moist 
cotton pad as often as you think of it. 


For blackheads, follow this same cleans- 
ing and toning treatment. Then once a 





All the above suggestions 

hold good for clearing up a 

muddy, sallow looking skin too. For 

such conditions or for winter freckles 

and tan caused by exposure to wind and 

sun, a good bleaching cream, applied 

two or three times a week, helps wonder- 
fully. 

You have nearly two weeks before 
Easter morning to get your skin in glow- 
ing, healthy condition. Surely such beauty 
is worth working two weeks for! 





Aunt Het Says= 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright. 1932, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“T admit Ella is modern, but what of 
it? Just because you've got farther 
along the road ain’t no sign you ain't 
gotn’ down hill.” 

“Ben’s tellin’ the truth when he says 
he don't believe in makin’ a show o’ his 
religion. I’ve been knowin’ him for 
twenty years, an’ I didn’t know he had 
any. 








Now you can cut 
your costs of colds 
--save money, time 
and health. Just 
follow theVick Plan 
for better“‘Control- 
of-Colds’’--to less- 
en their number 
and severity. You 
have Vicks Vapo- 
Rub--the family 
standby for “‘treat- 
ing’’ colds. Now get 
the new Vicks Nose 
& Throat Drops-- 
based onanewidea 
for “preventing” 
colds--and use to- 
gether as directed. 


















wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 


60M a (°) 
For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one ino 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
~———— 
= Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. "Vrite for information. 
American Memorial Company 
Dept. B-10, 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 








Three pretty fast color vat- 
dyed summer wash frocks 
for house and street wear, 
at anamazing bargain! One 
z each of printed percale, 
white cotton crash with colored polka dot trim, and 
printeciawn, Lawn dress is ‘‘Sunday Night’’ ankle 
ength. Popular styles, Assorted colors: Blue, rose 
and green, Sizes: for misses, 14, 16 and 18 years; 
women, 82 to 44 bust. 

Send No Money Just your name, address, and 
nn SIZE Wanted. We will mail you 
the three dresses at once. Delivery free. Pay post- 
man $1.98 when dresses are delivered. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. Order by No.90. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. B1039, CHICAGO 
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Keeping Well |’ 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


, 











Folks as Well as Livestock 
Need a Balanced Diet 


F PRIME importance in the live- 
OP sock industry is the problem of 
feeding. This is clearly illustrated by the 
experience of the dairymen. Unless a 
dairy herd can be 
brought up to av- 
erage more than 
two gallons of milk 
per cow per day, 
no profit will be 
made. The various 
state colleges of 
a2asricelture 
through the county 
farm demonstration 
agents have been 
preaching this gos- 
pel for years. The results, so far as some 


DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


have heeded these messages and have been 
able to make small profits; and still others 
who have given this matter very careful 
attention, and diligent study, have experi- 
enced gratifying results. Personally, I 
know of one herd of Holsteins that aver- 
ages daily nearly five gallons of milk 
per cow. The feed is scientifically bal- 
anced. They are beautiful animals and 
are making for their owner a definite 
profit each day in the year. 

If feeding is such an important item in 
the care of livestock, then for our chil- 
dren, our loved ones, and ourselves a 
balanced diet should be our aim, if health 
and happiness are desired, if we seek long, 
useful lives. 


E HAVE previously treated this 

subject, but have not said much 
about those elements known as vitamins. 
These are chemical in their nature and 
are essential if the foods we take are te 
produce best results. 

There are quite a large number of 
these, but for simplicity they may be 
classified into six groups. The principal 
source of supply and the effect of these 
are listed below :-— 

1. Fat soluble “A” is found in large 
quantities in whole milk, cream, butterfat, 
yolks of eggs, leaves of green vegetables, 
beef fats, mutton, and cod liver oil. It is 
essential to growth and its absence in- 
creases susceptibility to infection, as is 
especially evident in the eye. 


2. Vitamin “B,” water soluble or anti- 


neuritic, is observed in large quantities in 
tuber and root vegetables, leafy vegeta- 
bles, cereals, peas, beans, kidney beans, 
liver and kidney, and oysters. It is also 
Present in the yolks of eggs and in milk. 
This vitamin is related to growth, and its 
absence especially to such disorders as 
Polyneuritis (beriberi), endocrine dis- 
turbances, and gastro-intestinal changes. 


3. Vitamin “C” or anti-scorbutic vita- 
min is found especially in raw cabbage, 
lettuce, celery, carrots, spinach, lemon, 
lime, and orange juice, strawberries, ap- 
Ples, raspberries, and tomatoes. Absence 
ot this vitamin causes scurvy. 

4. Vitamin “D” or anti-rachitic vita- 
min 1s noted especially in abundance in 
cod liver oil and to a lesser degree in 
butter, egg yolk, and fresh milk (not pas- 
teurized). A lack of this vitamin leads 
to rickets. 

>» Vitamin “E” or anti-sterility vita- 
min is found especially in muscles (fresh 
Meat), ege yolk, seeds and green leaves 
ot plants, lettuce, corn, oats, whole wheat, 
t wheat germ. When fed upon a diet 
Pree from these substances, the animal 
may attain its normal growth but will 
al to reproduce. 

6, Vitamin “G” is the more heat-stable, 
vater-soluble factor called P. P. (pella- 
fe Preventive) of Goldberger which 
* Concerned with the maintenance of 
powth. rhis substance hitherto utilized 
> Supply vitamin B contains also vitamin 
‘tla, Vitamin is found largely in yeast, 
on = Sats, liver, lean meat, fresh milk, 
41, 685, and in small quantities in vege- 
ables and fruits. 





Don't Overlook the necessity of placing 
gem ration on your table. See that 
iently om er of the family partakes sufli- 
_.» ‘ereot, The results to folks will 
Just as Pleasing as to hogs, cows, and 
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Your Best Garden Book 


V HAT is it worth to have your garden ques- 

tions answered sensibly and in a practical 
way? How to plant Cabbage or Tomatoes, As- 
ters or Zinnias; how to make a lawn or what 
plants to use for a rock garden. What Iris va- 
rieties grade nearest perfection? Where is a 
really dependable vegetable and flower seed 
planting calendar, showing time to _ plant, 
whether to transplant, how deep and far apart 
to plant, when do they bear or bloom, what color 
flowers and are they good for shady or sunny 
places, how tall do they grow, how best to use 
them, are they hardy and good for cut flowers? 


We have consistently tried to give more use- 
ful information, fuller descriptions, better illus- 
trations from photographs and to make this 
book the most complete and useful of any gar- 
den book or catalog published. 


Half a million families, our regular custom- 


ers, order seeds, plants and bulbs from Hast- 
ings’ catalogs each year. They probably believe 
in our policy of “More actual value for your 
money than anywhere else.” First, they are as- 
sured of the finest strains of the best varieties 
so far produced. But, a great part of their suc- 
cess with Hastings’ Seeds, comes from the 
worth-while information on the care and cul- 
ture of those seeds. 


The ease of selecting and getting just what 
you want, delivered right to your mail-box, plays 
a big part in your satisfaction. Naturally the 
catalog prices each item, special offers are 
made, 65c worth of flower seeds are sent free 
with each order for $1.00 or over, 25% extra in 
seeds of your own selection are also included 
in your order. 


We want you to have this Best Garden Book 
for year-round, reliable planting information. 
You'll be happy you are using the handy coupon! 
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» Gentlemen: Please send by return mail, entirely free, the big 
“ new 136 page, 1932 Garden Book of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. 
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To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist.” 


Your 1932 Crop? 


Your next corn crop depends on your 





decision right now. Soil and weather 
conditions will play a part, but through 





the work of breeders you now can 
plant seed that will overcome these 


handicaps. 
STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS fF [ii sou cbus your seed corm, then get 


only method recommended by 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
A Dixie outfit of- 
ten pays for itself in one day's canning. A mortgage lifter 


LIVE AT HOME jseat Hard Times. 


BARGAIN PRICES 

CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 
SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 


erie al my) \Wcite today for reduced prices 
AS t ’ ‘puiiding Bank Account with Tin 
| | 


By 1 DIXIE CANNER CO 
iJ 4 r iy } O-des¢ and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 
i y DEP. H ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


and 


Cans.” 





the BEST. Order your supply now 
from the advertisers in this paper. 
Only reliable adver- 
tisers are allowed 
space in our. col- 
umns. You can or- 
der from these ad 
vertisers feeling con- 
fident of getting a 
square deal. 


free booklet 


Progress efarmer 


therm Ruralist 























**Good Collar Pads -. our best 


insurance against idle teams” 


E use negro and boy labor in cultivating 

our crops. I would not attempt to operate 
the number of teams I do and use the cheap 
labor available if I could not get good collar 
pads” writes W. F. Conyers, manager of Moore 
Farms, Franklinton, N. <, 

Tapatco Collar Pads mz ake collars fit. Preve nt 

galls and sore shoulders. Add months of useful- 
ness to old and worn 
collars, Made from ex- 
cellent quality drill, spe- 
cially prepared stuffing, 
and fitted with hooks rust- 
proofed by Parker Process. 
Dealers everywhere. The 
peencnn Pad & Textile 
Co., Greenfield, Ohio, and 
Chatham, Ontario. 


Farmers: Use coupon for 
authoritative 
booklet: ‘‘How 
to Work your 
Horses more Profitably."’ 


Boys: Get free booklet showing 
1931 Champion Horses. Coupon 
brings details. 

The American Pad & Textile Co. 

Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 

( ) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 

Horses more Profitably."’ 

(___) Send me information how I can get pictures 

of 1931 Champion Horses. 

Write name and address plainly on the margin. 











KINKADE GARDEN baa tein 


and Power Lawnmower 

APractical, Proven PowerCultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen,Fruit Growers. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 4 

American Farm Machine Co. 
1040 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis,Minn. 


‘Warm Days, a Drying Soil—He’s Got 


qvEBRUA ARY 
since early 
ground in my 
plow. 


27 was the first day 
last December that the 
garden was dry enough to 
This put me behind in planting 
my early vegetables, 
but I went to work 
on this date and 
made liberal plant- 
ings of the follow- 
ing: Beets, carrots, 
lettuce plants, mus- 
tard, onion _ seed, 
onion sets, English 
peas, Irish potatoes, 
radishes, salsify, 
parsnips, spinach, 
and turnips. All of 
these are semi-hardy and will stand more 
or less cool weather. 


L. A. NIVEN 


How to Grow Head Lettuce.—For head 
lettuce I like to set plants in early March, 
or late February in case 
of favorable weather. I 
set either the New York 
(Wonderful), Iceberg, or 
Big Boston, putting the 
plants 12 to 15 inches 
apart in the row. I put 
10 pounds 6-8-6 fertilizer 
per 100 feet of row 
space in the drill. Then 
as soon as plants are set 
| | side-dress with poultry 
manure; about a_ bushel 
per 100 feet. After 
growth is well started l 
side-dress with about one 
pound of nitrate of soda 
for this space, and re- 
peat again just before the 
plants begin to bunch to 
head. Yes, this is heavy feeding, but by 
following this method last year I had as 
fine heads of lettuce as ever came from 
California or anywhere else. 


BUG FIGHTING 
IN 





PLANET JR. No. 4 
COMBINATION... 
a complete garden 
tool... plows, seeds, 
hoes, cultivates... 


(f,°.2) $18 


What You Eat... with 


Planet Jr 


Your garden should provide the 
fresh vegetables you want for your 
table... for home canning... for 
the roadside stand ... for the com- 
mercial market. Set Planet Jr. to 
work on the job, and see the econ- 
omy and profit there is in “the 
best acre on your farm.” 

Planet Jr. is four times faster than the oid 
hand-hoe method. It saves time, work, expense. 
It is the right way to get the most from your land. 

Planet Jr. outfits — $3.25 to 
$295.00 — F. O. B. Factory 


A WEEK'S FREE TRIAL | 


Take home a No. 4 (or any other Planet Jr. hand tool) 
for a week’s trial. Ask your dealer or send us his name, 


Send the coupon TODAY 
S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 46-C 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also makers of the Planet Jr. Gar- oO 
den Tractor. Catalog on request. 
Send me the complete catalog of Planet Jr. Farm 
ena Garden Tools, and details of Free Trial Offer. 


For Earliest Roasting Ears.—I plant a 
couple of rows of Whipple’s Early Yel- 
low sweet corn for some early roasting 
ears, also a row or two of Trucker’s 
Favorite. I like these two best of all for 
the early crop. I shall make a planting 
of both of these between now and April 
1. Then I will make at least five or six 
more plantings at intervals of two to 
three weeks, using regular field varieties, 
getting roasting ears until about frost. 





Best Varieties of Onions for Keeping. 
—My early setting of cabbage and onion 
plants consisted of the quick-heading 
Wakefield cabbage and early ripening 
Bermuda onions. For krauting and early 
summer use I shall set several rows of 
Flat Dutch cabbage soon. The Bermuda 
onions are sweet and mild favored, but 
will not keep long after maturity. Neither 
will onions grown from sets. I plant sets 
| for early green onions. For storing and 
| keeping next winter I plant the seed or 
set plants of such varieties as Prizetaker 
and Yellow Globe Danvers. 





Getting Ready for Insects—Growing 
good vegetables is more than cultivating 
and fertilizing. Bug fighting is an im- 
portant operation. And the potato bug 
may be counted on to be on hand by the 
time the Irish potatoes peep out of the 
ground. I have already put in a supply 
of Dutox, the poisoning quality of which 
is barium fluosilicate, and which is not 
|as likely to burn the foliage as arsenical 
poisons. I apply with a hand dust gun 
and make short work of any of the chew- 
ing or eating insects. Where a dust gun 
is not available put in a cheesecloth sack 
and shake over the plants until the foli- 
age is covered. A free folder describing 
Dutox and how to use it to destroy va- 
rious garden insects may be had by send- 
ing a 2-cent stamp for mailing, to L. A. 
Niven, care Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. 

Start Early and Plant Often.—It is a 
temptation to plant the whole garden 
when the fever first hits us. In fact, that 
is what many folks do, and the result is 
enough vegetables for the neighborhood 








GOOD GARDENING 


“Garden Fever” 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


for a few*s weeks and a weed patch by 
July. What we want to do is to plant 
only a row or two of each vegetable at a 
time, but repeat plantings throughout the 
summer and into the fall of most vege- 
tables. Only in this way c 
real sure enough year-round 
start planting as early after 
as weather conditions will permit, 
with few exceptions, plant something 
every week 
tober 15 or 


January 1 


20. 





The Biggest Fool Thing 


V HAT is the biggest fool thing that | 
will be done by any farmers in our | 
territory this spring? 


Well, 


of course, to plant money crops 


to buy food and feed might top the list—| 


but surely few will do that. So the big- | 
gest fool thing that many 
will do will probably be 
this—to buy a lot of 
high-priced nitrogen in 
sacks and then go right 
home and burn up just | 
as valuable nitrogen in 
the form of cornstalks, 
cotton stalks, weeds, 
grass, leaves, etc—|} 
“trash” as these things | 
are usually called. 
More of 
wake up to 


should 
fact— | 


us 
this 


that in 100 pounds of dry | 


stalks of corn, cotton, 
tobacco, crabgrass, 
weeds, etc., 
food that will make ap- 
proximately another 100 
pounds of corn, small grain, cotton, sor- 
ghum, sweet potatoes, or tobacco, if used 
as fertilizer for these crops. At present 
prices of plant food in the fertilizer we 
buy, the following home-grown manures 
contain plant food that would cost us, if 
we bought it, the following amounts for 
each ton of material: 


or 


IS IMPORTANT 


Broomsedge 
Corn stover 
Tobacco stems . 
Tobacco leaves.. 


Pine straw 
Cow manure 
Horse manure 
Forest leaves 18.31 
But this 
this “trash” 


is only 


value of the plant food and do not allow 
for the additional wash-preventing, 
water-holding, humus-making,  soil-mel- 
lowing effect of these materials. In poor 
soils these physical benefits are even 


greater than the chemical value of the & 


plant foods. 


It’s a shame when we even allow nisl 
materials to go to waste. It’s both a sin 
and a shame when we deliberately 
them. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


HE SAT ALONE JIN THE 
CORNER SHUNNED RY 
BOTH WOMEN AnD 
MEN= MURMURING ovER 
ANO OVER “I'LL NEVER 
EAT ONIONS acain !” 






































and, | 


or ten days until around Oc- | 


.14,19 | 


ES 
part of the value of | &.# 
we are so quick to burn. | 
These figures represent only the chemical | 


burn 


can we have a'! 
garden. I, 


\See if youcan 


Outshoot 
| the city fellows! 


A St. Louis boy sent us the 
ie of a Super-X cartridge 
box showing that he hit it 
6 out of 10 times, at 25 feet. 
You can beat that, can’t 
you? Try it! Geta box of ies fon het at, as 
Western Super-X long range described below, 
.22’s. Tear off the box top and set it upona 
| stump or fence post. Get back 25 feet—fire 10 
| shots at it—and send us the box top showing 
| how well you can shoot. We'll send you Col, 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet shown above, FREE, 


50% MORE POWER IN SUPER-X .22’S 


Western's new Double Action, smokeless pow. 
der gives Super-X .22°s 50% more pow er and 
1/ 26% higher speed! Regular “‘little giants” that 
drop game at 75 to 100 yards or more. Golden, 
| greaseless, Lubaloy bullets. Gleaming Nickel 
| Plated cases. Non-corrosive priming, too. Sold 
everywhere. Write for free, descriptive leaflets, 


Heston 


This exciting booklet 
sent Free to anyon 
who sends in a Super 
X .22 box top which 


345 Hunter Avenue 
East Alton, Illinois 

| Sg apheng 1 Jersey City 

., San Francisco, Cal, 


| Western Cartridge Co. 


rag- j 
we have plant | 


Long Range 
222 CARTRIDGES 


-22 Short, Long, 
Long Rifle aod 
. R. F. Solid 

ot Hollow 


point bullets 

















You Money on Copper 
Steel Poultry Fence 


19S Write now for my latest catalog-— 
Before you buy get my New Low Money-Saving 
Freight Paid Prices — lowest in years on Fencing, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Baby Chicks, 
Poultry Supplies, Paints, etc. My catalog is fre Alp 
ucts guaranteed — 24 hour a looine service cg, ( 


The BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 5519 ‘MEMPHIS, "TENA. 








THE WONDER 
OF THE WORLD 


al tor 3 


Grown from Seed makesa fine , 
Showy Window Palm. Needs no 
petting to succeed, stands dust 
and dry air, lack of sunshine 
does not bother it. VERY OR- 
NAMENTAL with its Elegant 
FAN SHAPED leaves of a dark 
richleathery green. May begrown |! 
in pots or in the Open Ground, 

To introduce our cata- 
log, we will GIVE with 
the above THE Wonder 


Shoo Fly Plant 


KEEPS ay 4, OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 
It is said flies will not stay int 
room where it is grown. Vey 
mysterious, but tests show suc 
to be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sul 
mer and winter. We also includ 


Hardy eee 
Rose Bushes xcs 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this. BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 
3 years old will have 5 or 6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in Winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Roses The 
Year Round. All 3 pkgs of Seed 
by mai for 10¢ and 2c postage. 
E. J. Murvon Co. Dept. 555, Norwalk,Co 
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A Little Girl’s Party Dress 


By? MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


JHAT little girl of 6, or 8, or 10, or 
W 12, does not want to own a special 
frock for dress-up occasions, and parties, 


A PARTY DRESS THAT WILL DELIGHT A LITTLE 
GIRL’S HEART 


Market Brings $10,000 Extra 


By? MRS. ALICE L. DEAN 


County>Home Demonstration Agent, Dinwiddie County, Virginia 


A FTER many years of practical ex- 

perience I realized the greatest 
need of the farm woman was money to 
improve her living conditions and that if 
this could not be provided, her efforts 
would be wasted. So I set about first to 
convince the women that they could sell 
their home products and have money of 
their own. Another problem was to find 
a suitable place to have this market, since 
it was to be in operation two days each 
week during the summer and only one 
day during the winter months. 


This last problem was solved by the 
8enerosity and help of W. J. Miller, the 
Owner of the Virginia Tobacco Ware- 
house, who gave us the use of the ware- 
house, built tahles at an expense of over 
$100, and has recently had nameplates 
made for each woman’s table, so that she 
might become better acquainted with her 
Customers. 

Our nexi task was to secure patrons 
or the market. This was done through 
the helpful advertising given by the 
Merchants’ Retail Association and the 

hamber of Commerce of Petersburg. 
gtch of our success is due to the help- 
ul efforts of our local editor who has 
Siven us much space and publicity in his 
Paper. Recently Petersburg’s daily pa- 
“2 pes put on a farm page and through 
‘i eorts of the farm editor many help- 

& Ssestions have been given and our 

\ Sales have been increased. 


po year ago last May we opened our 
et, with a large attendance. Our 
on this opening day amounted to 


€ open our market at 8:30 in the 


and perhaps important little events at 
school? She is just as anxious to wear 
pretty things, and smart, up-to-date things 
as her mother or big sister. 

Here is a perfectly charming idea for 
just such the sort of frock that delights 
a little girl’s heart. The best part of it is 
that it is really a simple dress—and you 
will find that children always like the 
simple, good-taste things that do not 
make them look fussy. As you will see, 
it is the round, Puritan-shaped. collar, 
slashed and faggoted with bias trim and 
trimstitch thread, which “makes” the 
dress. 


You can use a plain dress pattern that 
has a round collar. Enlarge the propor- 
tions of the collar, cutting it double, and 
slash it as shown in the photograph. Buy 
ready-made bias trim, the binding with 
the new fold, and, with trimstitch thread, 
which is a firm twisted thread with a 
glossy finish, faggot the bias trim to the 
collar. 

The cuffs are likewise simple and 
straight, cut double and faggoted in the 
same way. 


The little frock shown here can be 
made of a fine cotton material, such as 
fine broadcloth, or linen, in white or pastel 
shades. If white, the collar and cuffs can 
be made of the same material in the 
child’s most becoming color, with the 
bias trim and the trimstitch matching the 
collar and cuffs. If the dress is a pastel 
shade, the collar and cuffs can be white, 
while the bias trim edging and the trim- 
stitch thread match the dress color. 


Then, to make the little dress-up outfit 
quite complete, and to bring exclamations 
of delight from the little girl herself, add 
a colored hair ribbon to match the bias 
trim. 


This is a real “favorite dress” type, the 
kind we remember long after it is out- 
grown, and the kind we look back upon 
after we are quite grown up. It is a frock 
to be proudly worn and to be long re- 
membered ! 


morning and the women are _ usually 
through and gone home by 11:00. Each 
one does her own selling and collecting 
and often delivers her produce to her cus- 
tomers if they cannot take their pur- 
chases with them. 

They sell almost everything produced 
on the farm or prepared in the farm 
home. Each article is prepared carefully 
and is. graded before it is put on the 
market..It is inspected by the home dem- 
onstration agent. The prices are posted 
on a large blackboard and all women sell 
at uniform prices. An effort is made to 
have all products attractive and sanitary 




















HER TELEPHONE BRINGS EXTRA 


DOLLARS INTO THE FAMILY PURSE 











In SouTHEAST Kansas lives a farm woman who sells many 
things by telephone. In one season it is fresh fruits. At other 
times it is eggs, sweet cream, dressed poultry. People pay 
her a premium to secure the products fresh from the farm. 


She says these telephone sales bring into the family 
purse many additional dollars. One holiday season, for in- 
stance, the demand for turkeys in nearby towns was greater 
than the supply. A dealer telephoned her. She had turkeys 
to spare and he was glad to pay 5 cents per pound above 
what the market offered. 

Your telephone often figures in ways and means of mak- 
ing farming operations profitable. In many other ways, too, 
it is indispensable to the farm—priceless in emergencies. 
Its value cannot be estimated in dollars, yet its cost is low. 


A BELL SYSTEM ADVERTISEMENT 











and put up in standard containers. Prices | 
compare favorably with cash and carry 


stores. | 

Some of these women have paid off 
mortgages and federal loans. Some have 
been able to keep their children in col- 
lege by this means. Others have been 
able to purchase home conveniences that 
lighten their daily labors. One woman 
has sold over $40 worth of jelly from an 
apple tree in one summer. Several women 
who live 35 and 40 miles from the mar- 
ket have made and sold over 1,000 cakes 
at this market. Still another woman 
makes money from gourds. She saws them 
off, some like the old-fashioned drinking 
gourds and some like bowls. After ap- 
plying a coat of green paint to each bowl 
and adding a blooming pansy plant, she 
sells these bowls for 25 cents each. 

Mrs. A. B. Cogville has carried home 


Mail Your Classified Ad 


Spring is here. Seeds, 
potato, tomato plants, and 


NO ; ‘ @ baby chicks will sell read- 


ily during March and April. Your ad should start 
in our next issue. Get your share of this business. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 




















The old reliable catalog of 
Wood's Seeds this year is fairly 
sprouting with new varieties. 

There is the new Break O'Day 
Tomato, the latest development 
of Dr. Pritchard of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture for which a 
wonderful future is predicted. 

And there is Wood's Sumptious 
Peas—tenderer and more deli- 
cious than any blackeye—a large 
yielder and easy to shell. 
Superba Cantaloupes—Earli- 

green Cucumbers—Tender- 3 
green All-Season Salad a 


(30) 


Clip the ad— 


sign your name and mail 





for catalog. 


= are other varieties of- 
fered for the first time. 


WOODS SEEDS 








over $800 from her cake sales. 
her cakes have been ordered from as far 
west as Chicago, Ill. She also sells chess 
pies and poultry. Food for the family | 
(Concluded on page 28) 


Some of | 


Tested, adapted seed of the same high 
quality that made their excellent reputation 
and at lower prices this year than for 
years. The best seeds are the 
seeds to plant. Write for catalog. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen Since 1879 





Free Flower Seeds 


Page 2 of catalog tells 


you just how you may 
have your choice of 
two fine collections, 


cheapest 











11 8S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


R. F. D. & Box No, 


State 
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MEETS EVERY 


NITROGEN 
NEED OF 


AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


American enterprise and manufac- 
turing skill combined to produce 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. It is defi- 
nitely suited to meet every Nitrogen 
Rich in 
quick-acting Nitrogen—16% Nitro- 
gen guaranteed, (equivalentto 19.45% 
Ammonia) ...easy to apply...shipped 
in even-weight bags...and made in 


need of American farmers. 


America, it’s a domestic source of 
Nitrogen. 
Order Arcadian from your fertilizer 


dealer in 100-lb. 


ience; in 200-lb. bags for economy. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


NITRATE of SODA 


The Gaile Company 


New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La, 


bags for conven- 








Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


NITROGEN 
is the GROWTH ELEMENT, as 


I to th wing crops as 


sunshine and rain. 





1 S¢ven 





| next rise in the ground. 





back on the trail, a line of dots were 
moving. From their speed and inilitary 
order, with scouts ahead, it was easy 
enough to guess what they were. 
“We can still make it,’ O'Neil pro- 
tested. “On your feet, man and run.” 
Fianley that it silly 


grumbled was 


business—better to stop and fight—but he 
| did break into a lumbering trot. 


Martha 
Brassheld turned very pale as she saw 
them coming, but she too began to run 
and took the news in silence. 

There was one grain of comfort. The 
chances were the iugitives had not been 
sighted yet; the pursuers might yet be 
following at the standard trot. Once they 
caught sight of the three, they would 
come on at top speed. Yet the Chicka- 
maugas must know how near they were 
to Chota. They were bound to come on 
faster presently whether they saw O'Neil 
and his party or not. 

O'Neil figured the town was six or 
miles away. The Chickamaugas 
had not more than eight or nine miles to 
go. They were picked warriors, trained 
for the chase and the war path. With 
O'Neil were a girl none too strong and 
a crippled soldier. 

“Keep on,” he urged the two sharply. 
“Don't sprint but keep up that dog trot. 


| We'll beat—” 


He stopped suddenly. Over to the right, 
a horse had whinnied. Had the Chicka- 
maugas sent some mounted men to cut 
them off? Or had one of the horses 
from the Chota herd broken away to new 
pastures ? 
“Tm 


“Go on,” O'Neil urged hoarsely. 


| going to see what that means.” 


HE two. straggled doubtfully on. 
O'Neil spurted up to the top of the 
He waved his 
arm and shouted back. 

“Stray horse. Go on and I'll try to 
catch him and follow.” 

The horse was a rangy bay, nibbling 
rather disdainfully at the dead grass in 
the hollow. He had on a rope bridle. 

O'Neil eyed him doubtfully. He knew 
these Indian horses. Most of them were 
wild as panthers. He threw off his bear- 
skin, walked toward the bay slowly and 
spoke to him gently in Cherokee. 

The horse raised his head, gave O’Neil 


| an intelligent and wholly derisive glance 


and galloped easily away for a few rods. 
Then he began to feed again. 

O'Neil followed. The bay snorted, 
tossed his mane, and went prancing to- 
ward the south in the direction from which 
the Chickamaugas were coming. 


O’Neil hesitated. Should he leave the 
horse and follow the other two? Yet the 
odds were that on foot, both Hanley and 
the girl would be caught. With even one 
horse, the two could ride alternately or 
even ride double and outpace the pur- 
suers on foot. Really the horse was their 
only chance. 

A long way down the valley O'Neil 
could see the Chickamaugas coming. If 
they had not seen him already, they would 
in a minute. Then the final race would 
start. 

He turned back to the bay in icy 
desperation. It was quite clear the 
horse did not mean to be caught. 
There was only one chance. These 
horses were as curious as the wild 
deer that crowd into the hunter’s 
torch. There was a trick he had used 


The Raven Flies West 


(Continued from page 5) 


to catch a straying horse up in the 
pastures near ‘Tallassee years before. 
Sometimes it had worked; more otten it 
had failed. but what else was there to do? 


rIXHE bay, standing ready for flight, 

was eyeing him from a distance of 
some twenty yards. O'Neil began to dou- 
ble up slowly, head bent until it touched 
the ground. Any contortion, anything out 
of the usual, would ordinarily keep the 
horse’s attention fixed. Then the scout 
rolled over on his back, waved his feet 
in the air and gradually let them sink 
to the ground 

The whole trick turned on the innate 
curiosity of the horse. This might be 
queer and interesting to him so his alert 
gaze had showed, before O'Neil had lost 
sight of him—but was it queer and inter- 
esting enough to bring him within grab- 
bing distance? 

O’Neil lay spread out, with his arms 
wide, eyes looking up at the sky. He 
could not tell what the horse was doing— 
and every moment was precious. The 
hummocks of dead prairie grass cut his 
vision down to the range of a yard or 
two. 

Neither, of course, could he~see what 
the Chickamaugas were doing. He tried 
to estimate how close tiey were and 
how long it would take them to catch up 
with him. The illusion grew on him that 
the first thing he would see above the 
nearest grass hummock would be, not the 
long inquisitive head of the bay, but the 
black painted visage of a Chickamauga. 

The bay was moving. O’Neil’s head was 
on the ground; his ears were close to it: 
the thump of the horse’s hoofs sounded 
very plainly. In a minute he could hear 
a curious snuffling a few yards away. 
Then there was a snort and the thump of 
hoofs as the bay galloped away again. 

O’Neil forced himself to lie © still 
though the disappointment left him shak- 
en with rage and apprehension. There 
was still a chance though a desperate 
one. The horse would probably circle 
around and come back. O’Neil began to 
pluck carefully from the tangle of grass 
by his right hand the more tender, still 
partly green blades that lay close to the 
ground. These he scattered over his up- 
per arms and chest. 

Aiter that was done, there was nothing 
left to do but to lie quiet. He felt a nerv- 
ous twitching in every muscle, an almost 
uncontrollable impulse to sit up and peer 
down the back trail. How long had he 
been lying there anyway? If he put his 
ear flat to the ground, could he hear the 
soft tread of moccasined feet on the trail 
as the Chickamaugas came on? 


HAT would happen if they did sur- 

prise him, thus helpless on the 
eround? He might get to his rifle for 
one shot; do some damage with his knife; 
and then be dropped by the weight of a 
half dozen bodies. Meanwhile three or 
four warriors would have gone hot-foot 
toward Chota. Hanley and the girl, plod- 
ding on toward the town, would turn 
expecting to see him, would see instead 

















hostile tomahawks, black-rimmed mouths 
wide open in the war whoop! 

He turned his head slightly, flattened 
his ear to the ground and listened. No 
sound at all, except the rustle of insects 
in tne dry grass. Then a soft thumping! 
Chickamaugas? No, it was too loud. The 
sound rose to a muifled thunder of hoofs, 
The long head of the bay, ears pricked 
iorward, rose above the skyline of grass 
about him. 


O’Neil closed his eyes and lay like a 
dead man. Through the lashes, he watch- 
ed the long upper lip of the bay wrinkle 
as he muzzled the grass a yard away, 
The head jerked up suddenly; there was 
a long sniff. For a second, O’Neil thought 
the horse would snort, kick up his heels 
and be gone. Instead the bay thought bet. 
ter of it, began to eat grass again, cocked 
a curious eye on O'Neil and then came 
nearer. 

The grass on O’Neil’s arm obviously 
tempted him. Standing with his forefeet 
well back from the man’s hand, the horse 
snaked his head forward, grabbed a bite 
of grass and retreated again. O’Neil felt 
the delicate touch of the animal's lips on 
his arm. 

The man tensed himself like a. steel 
spring. Another second now! The bay 
made another lunge and paused for a 
second to get two little heaps of grass 
instead of one. 


"NEIL flung himself upward. The 

hand nearest the horse’s head grip- 
ped hard for the rope bridle. He had it, 
but his hand was slipping; rearing and 
snorting, the bay was pulling away. The 
right hand clenched hard on the horse's 
nostrils. O’Neil was dragged a yard; 
got to his knees somehow, to his feet, 
shifted his left hand grip to the mane. 
The bay stood still, trembling. 


O’Neil dared not take time even for a 
glance down the trail. He dragged the 
horse to where his rifle lay, held the bridle 
with his left hand, swept up the rifle with 
his right hand, and almost with the same 
motion threw himself across the bay’s 
back. 

A yell rang out. There was the bang 
of a musket. The bay, startled, jumped 
and kicked. O’Neil clung to bridle and 
mane; the sudden movement had _ jolted 
him to one side; only ‘his right leg, 
crooked over the horse’s back, kept him 
from sliding to the ground again. 


Frantically he twisted back into posi- 
tion again and wrenched the horse's head 
toward the north. Lying along the bay's 
back, with his face in its mane and his 
knees gripping the shoulders, O’ Neil could 
feel the surge and drive of the powerful 
body as the bay hurled himself away over 
the plain. Another shot spurred him toa 
tearing gallop. 


Raising his head, O’Neil glimpsed the 
trail over to the left. Gently he urged 
the horse that way and in a few seconds, 
the hoofs of the bay were pounding 9n the 
hard clay of the path. 

O'Neil looked back. Panting over the 
nearest rise, fifty yards behind, came 4 
dozen Chickamaugas. They were stretched 
out like hunting dogs on a hot trail, but 

every leap of the horse left them al- 

other yard behind. 

O’Neil gave anexultant war whoop 
and bent low on the bay's back 
again. 

(Continued in next issue) 
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V-C FERTILIZER has got to be re- 
liable—you can count on that! Its 
ingredients must be as they’re stated, 
its analysis has got to be true, its 
mechanical condition must be exactly 
right, its weight has got to be full. 
Nothing less would be good enough 
for V-C or the friendly old company 
that makes this dependable fertilizer. 

Cut your risk on days and acres— 
make sure about your fertilizer — use 


V-C! 











Virernta-C aROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 


\ lifetime of experience guides the careful making 
of V-C fertilizers, and years of laboratory research 
constantly open new ways for making them better. 
Accuracy comes first in V- C’s 39 modern factories 
—but service, yours for the asking, comes next 
in V-C’s Agricultural Bureau at Richmond and 
among V-C’s representatives everywhere. 








Days and acres 
are RISK enough 


..- don’t take a chance on fertilizer, 
too. Stand safe with V-C, the fertilizer 
that you KNOW to be dependable. 
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FOR YOUR 
DOG- 


GLOVER’S REMEDIES are scientifically 
Prepared from tested formulas and have 
Over years reputation for reliability 
behind them. 


For Worms—Monthly treatments are 
st. 


Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 


Glover’s Tetrachlorethylene Cap- 
sules 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Contains Complete 
Up-To-Date Information 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also FREE Bulletins about 
Cats or Foxes or Rabbitts. 
There is a special Glover 
Medicinefor most conditions. 
If your dealer doesn't have 
the one you need order it 
direct from us. 


119 Fifth Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 
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Highly Concentrated Fer- 
tilizer Cheapest 


of fertilizers 


can sell highly concentrated ferti- 


lizer at lower prices per unit of ferti- | 


lity. These high grade fertilizers do not 
require that useless filler be added, the 
treight charges are lower, the mixing 
less expensive, and one sack holds as 
much actual plant food as two, three, or 
even four sacks (according to the degree 
of concentration) of the lower grade. 
Thus the cost of sacks, freight, and haul- 
ing is reduced 50, 66, or even 75 per cent. 

One sack of 12-24-12 holds as much 
fertilizer and as much plant food 
three sacks of 4-8-4 and the freight is 
only one-third as much. Furthermore, 
when we haul the fertilizer to our farms, 
one wagon or truck will carry three 
times as much of the concentrated or high 
grade plant food. It is the plant food 
we pay for, and plant food costs less per 
pound, per hundred pounds, per ton, and 
per carload when we buy concentrated 
fertilizer. If we wish to make a profit 
on crops this year, then we must make 
higher acre yields and higher quality, and 
do these things at lower cost of produc- 
tion. The use of concentrated fertilizer 
will help do these things. 

With cheaper high analysis fertilizer 
we can reduce our acreage of low-priced 
crops (cotton and tobacco particularly) 
and save on labor and land. If we use 
heavier applications of fertilizer on small- 
er acreages, we will get lower cost of 
production. 

The manufacturers of fertilizer dis- 
tributors have responded to the demand 
for machines that will apply highly con- 
centrated fertilizer uniformly and place 
it in the proper relative position with the 
seed. 


A Reader in His 100th Year 


NE of the oldest readers of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer has just died— 
Major William M. King, Ballston, Va., 
who entered his 100th year on October 
5, 1931. Major King was in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for thirty 
years, being chief of the seed division 
from 1885 to 1888. Till his death he con- 
tinued actively interested in seed work 
and in recent months completed a formula 
for a drouth-resisting lawn grass for the 
South. He also kept up his interest in 
the Grange and in our paper as he re- 
vealed in frequent notes to our editors. 
We lament his passing. 


as 








Barter Boosts Business 


HERE cash is not available it is 

well to keep in mind these “three 
B’s”’— 

Barter Boosts Business.” 


Farmers all over Dixie are finding this 


out. A typical case in point is reported 
by the Laurinburg Exchange as fol- 
lows :— 


“Being without an adequate supply of 
money but possessed of abundant farm 
products, Scotland County farmers are 
resorting to barter in a number of in- 
stances to exchange these commodities 
for others that they need. Monday Coun- 
ty Agent S. E. Evans and Mr. G. G. 
Mathews made a trip to Montgomery, 
Stanly, and Cabarrus counties, where 
they consulted with county agents and 
farmers and arranged for the exchange 
of Scotland County soybeans for 100 
bushels of lespedeza, which farmers here 
want for spring sowing. Not only soy- 
beans but oats, wheat, rye, hay, and 
other products are offered in exchange 
for the lespedeza, hogs, and other things 
that farmers here need.” 





No South Carolina Master 
Teacher 


UCH interest has been manifested 
in our articles about Master Teach- 


; er J. Paul Shaw of North Carolina and 
' Master Teacher O. C. Cox of Virginia. 


: but 


; Teacher contest in this state, 


year,” 


We had hoped next to publish a sketch 
of the South Carolina Master Teacher, 
State Supervisor Verd Peterson 
writes us: “I am sorry that our teachers 
did not take more interest in the Master 
hence we 
did not declare a Master Teacher this 


OX TIPTOE 






: Have You Seen 


the OLIVER Row Crop? 


The Row Crop on its tiptoe wheels—a spike harrow will 
erase its tracks—central tool mounting—2, 3, and 4-row 
equipment assures an accurate, clean job of planting and 
cultivating with an absolute minimum of soil packing. 

Treading on its tiptoe wheels, the Oliver Row Crop puts 
more of its developed power into traction than any general 
purpose tractor ever built before—up to 82% in actual tests. 

The Row Crop with its equipment is all you need for pro- 
duction of cotton, corn or any other row crop; it plows, har- 
rows, plants, cultivates, harvests in the new way—the low 
cost way. 

With all Row Crop equipment mounted ahead of the tip- 
toe wheels—in full view and under control of the operator— 
counterbalanced to follow the contour of the soil—it works 
the land from spring to harvest and does not pack the soil. 


See Your OLIVER Dealer or Send the Coupon 


See the Row Crop at your Oliver Dealer's. See its new way 
of tool mounting, its new way of quick 
changes, its tiptoe wheels, or send the 
coupon for the information you desire on 
tractors and tools. 


OLIVER 


Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington and 1 7th Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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0 Gang Plow 

0 Dise Plow 

C1 One-way Disc Plow 
(C0 Cotton Buster 


C1 Row Crop Tracto - 
(C0 18-28 Tractor 

CO 28-44 Tractor 

(1 Row Crop Equipment 


OC Cotton and Corn Planter 
011 Row 2 Row 
(C Fertilizer Attachment 





on 
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CO Cover Crop Disc CD Lister Cultivators 
CO) Offset Dise C Row Crop Tractor Planter ORiding (©) Walking 
C1 Tandem Disc OC Middlebreake r C0 2-Row 


C Sub-soil Plow CZ Row Crop Tractor 


PF-SR-3 















































Insurance as an Aid 
to Orderly Marketing 


With the protection of Stock Fire Insurance, huge 
quantities of farm products are stored in elevators, 
bins and warehouses all over this country, await- 
ing favorable market conditions. 

Stock Fire Insurance thus renders a broad eco- 
nomic service that affects the welfare of every 
agricultural community. 


STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 


assists in the orderly marketing of the products of 
American farms. Without insurance needed credit 
would be denied. 

Stock Fire Insurance supplies the essential elements 
of certainty to many other transactions and in a broad 
and a specific way provides agriculture its soundest 
support. 










Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies 
are represented by 
Capable Agents 
in your Community 


F S0¢ 


UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


Established in 1866. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 











Cotton, middling 7%, New Orleans 





Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Price Price Price 
as we a two Aver. 
go to week weeks Mar. 15, 
Unit press earlier earlier 1931 
Commodity and Market Cents Cents Cents Cents 





Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis Bu. 56.25 57.5 57 58.3 
Corn, No. 2 white, St. Louisa ......s.c00. -- Bu. 35 36.5 36 57.5 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis ............ -» Bu. 23.75 24.5 25 30.1 
Hogs, average, St. Louis ................ .» Cwt. 415 410 415 692 
SRE. RM see cc ii enh eekadnieswes Cwt. 625 700 700 603 
DE OW WOE oie casas sues vende - Cwt. 750 7 725 684 
Chickens, colored, live, New York o Le 17 16 16 16.1 
Old roosters, live, New York ........ - Lb, 10 sabe aiatai neees 
Eggs, average, New York ............ oo. Don. 17 17.5 17 
Butter, extras, New York ..6.sccscesscccceses Lb, 23.75 22.5 22 29.4 
unwashed West Texas, St. Louis.... Lb. 12.5 12.5 12.5 15.9 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... Lb. 15 15 15 19.9 
Feathers, goose, Chicago ..........cccscoeces Te, 50 50 50 50 


1. Lb. 6.79 «= «6.85 6.67 (9.6 
POtRtGee, ‘CRIGGHO™ 6iss vanvckevcconvass Bu. 62.5 67.5 67.5 105.5 


REPORT OF STAPLE PREMIUMS OVER % INCH, FEBRUARY 25 





Two-column Groups Below: 1, Galveston; 2, Houston; 3, Dallas; 4, New Orleans; 5, Lit- 
tle Rock; 6, Memphis; 7, average 6 markets. 





eeiiieues series 


cemeGrene emefjemme  eemalferen € 7 
Length: 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 





A Saree D0 3 20 SO BD SO 18 4 20 50 15 40 
ao MM. 2m 2 BD 20 50 15 © @® 50 15 40 
i Ea 20 50 2 SO 2 50 15 40 20 50 15 40 
ONE | AESRE AS 20 «50 20 «50 20 «(50 15 40 2% 50 15 40 18 
M. Basis 20 «50 20 50 20 5O 15. 40 2 50 15 40 
St 240 2 40 2 50 10 15 2 «35 15 40 
Ge 20 400 BD 40 2 50 5 10 @ 35 15 40 
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In Your Uncle’s Mail 
Y DEAR Young Folks:— 

If you like fanciful journeys 
you ought to be traveling now with all 
our summer bird friends who are coming 
north from 
Central and 
South America 
—hummingbird, 
catbird, orioles, 
tanagers, king- 
birds (or bee 
martins as we 
call them), red- 
headed wood- 
pecker, swal- 
lows, blue-gray 
gnatcatcher, and 
warblers galore. 
Over tropical 
jungles and for- 

* ests and streams 
and hundreds of miles of nothing but 
water they travel spring after spring. 
Many species fly straight over the Gulf 
of Mexico, 500 to 700 miles in one flight. 
In the fall the golden plover, most re- 
markable of all migratory birds, makes 
one non-stop flight of 2,400 miles from 
Nova Scotia to the northern coast of 
South America. You'll find it intensely 
interesting to keep a record from year 
to year of the arrival dates of all the 
summer birds in your community. 











Now hitch your chairs a little closer 
and let’s see some of the things that have 
accumulated on your uncle’s desk. Here’s 
news from Lone Scout Everett Woodson 
saying that our live PF Triber, Ernest 
W. Hackworth, sings over station 
KFPM, Greenville, Texas, at 7:30 on 
Saturday nights. How many of you 
within range of Greenville have heard 
htm? . . . Everett himself has recently 
been chosen editor of Wolfe Hi Howls, 
his high school newspaper. Congratula- 
tions are in order all round. . . . Well, 
and here’s more radio work. President 
Charlie L. Webster of a 75-member har- 
monica club in Guilford County, N. C., 
reports, “As soon as we get good enough, 
we are going to play over the radio.” 

If you didn’t get all the lessons in 
the paper, write “he PF-SR Harmonica 
Club, care The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, for a club pin and booklet of in- 
structions and music. It’s free. 

Barney Brown, Rt. 2, Unadilla, Ga., 
complains that he has received no an- 
swer to letters written two different in- 
dividuals who asked others to write them. 
Someone it seems has been breaking his 
promise to answer all letters received. 
3arney would like to receive at least one 
letter. . . . All of our walnut planters 
would do well to write Office of Informa- 
tion, U S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a free copy of 
Leaflet 84, Planting Black Walnut. Let 
me add that our own supply of walnuts 
is completely exhausted. We are sorry 
we haven’t had nuts for all those who 
have requested them. Sandy solil- 
oquizes: “I was real proud of the way 
the boys played that last basketball game 
till the girls had to gush and run on so. 
Life is pretty jolly though in spite of 
girls and grammar.” 


I'll bet a lot of our boys will say 
“Amen!” to this bit of verse of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s, but I’ll bet you won't 
say it where your papa can hear you:— 
I like the lad, who when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 
Of vagrant worm by early songster caught 
Cried, “Served him right! It’s not at all sur. 

prising 
The worm was punished, sir, for early rising!” 

That’s all right, your uncle likes to 
sleep late himself sometimes, but of 
course no one wants to sleep late fine 
spring mornings like these. Oh, no! 


Assuredly yours, 


Favorite Riddles 


Of MAE DREW GRISSOM 


Franklin County, Alabama 


ONG legs, short thighs, bald head, and 


4no eyes. 
2. What shoemaker makes shoes without 
leather with all the four elements put together, 


coal, water, earth, and air, every customer 
takes two pair? 

3. What can you keep after giving it to 
another? 

4. If a barrel weighs ten pounds when 
empty, what can you fill it with to make it 
weigh five pounds? 

5. What is the difference between an engi: 
neer and a teacher? 

ANSWERS 

1. Fire tongs. 2. Blacksmith. 3. A promise 
4. Holes. 5. The teacher trains the mind and 
the engineer minds the train. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


RSENE LUPIN.—Both Lionel Bar- 

rymore and John Barrymore appear 

in this picture about a clever thief and 
the Paris police. Good. 

Lovers Courageous——A _ pretty — story 
about a rich girl who falls in love witha 
poor young playwright and gets her man. 
Starring Madge Evans and Robert Mont- 
gomery. 

Murders in the Rue Morgue—A hair- 
raising version of the famous story by 
Edgar Allen Poe. 


The Man I Killed.—An after-the-war 
story of a man who takes the place of a 
soldier he had killed—a beautiful and 
moving story, starring Lionel Barrymore, 
Phillips Holmes, and Nancy Carroll. 


The Man Who Played God.—Lip 
reading and a pair of field glasses help 
George Arliss to take an unexpected 
part in the lives of people he watches m 
a park. 

Emma.—Marie Dressler as a_ servant 
who brings up a motherless family, in 4 
much-liked picture affording both laughs 
and tears. 

Ladies of the Jury—An_ excellent 
comedy about a mixed jury of men and 
women. 

Way Back Home.—lIf you like Seth 
Parker and his singing school on the 
radio, you'll enjoy them in this talkie. 








to send in the coupon below. 
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Do You Want to Be a Scout? 


HE scouting program is available to every boy, whether he lives in a 
Tia settled community or on an isolated farm. The Progresswe 


Farmer-Ruralist is ready to help all. 


To Young People’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist:— 
I want to be a scout. Please tell me how to proceed. 


Pan as Ee ara ig ais RA RN A 


The first step toward enrollment 15 


Cinta. asia. pan eene 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Use preventive methods. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water from the time chicks are out of 
the shell. 


Remarkable Success in 
Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, Water- 
loo, Jowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”"—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Never Lost One After the 
First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens. I tried different 
remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
Tablets to be used in the drinking wa- 
ter for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend on Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their 
little chicks. Send 50c for. a pack- 
age of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drink- 
ing water and watch results. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
Money promptly if you don’t find it 
the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. One of the oldest and strongest 
banks in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
ol our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 290, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


KILL LICE 


AT 2 THE USUAL COST! 


xis Spray or paint Lee’s Lice 
ve roosts and dropping 
8 the umes kill the licee—you 
handline dead next morning. “No 
aleep hg birds. Works while you 
Years, ongualied, for over 35 
KILL : per gallon. 
es THE MITES, too. ‘That's 
the birqanportant as killing the lice, Mites attack 
ried on all night, continue the blood sucking car- 
two parts ony by the lice. Simply dilute with 
ete., once xerosene and spray walls, nest boxes, 
Batista, “ a year and your mite troubles are over. 
‘Uoh or your money back, 












erie ME, feed, seed stores, chick hatch- 
5 gai, gg° OOC# %& gal., 9c; gal., $1.50; 


GEO. H. LEE CO., o23h% Bids: 


OMAHA, NEBR. 











soos dare $361.58 Extra Profit 


J SEE by the ads in this paper where it 
I says let Florence do your cooking. I 
reckon Marthy’ll have to do mine a little 
while longer but if Florence’s cake tastes 
as good as it looks 
I believe she'd do 
right well. I see 
she’s got her one of 
these here oil stoves 
to cook on. Her old 
man don’t have to 
bother about gettin’ 
up stovewood, does 
he? 

I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
some good farmer is 

; puttin’ something 
BILL CASPEB down on the calen- 
der. That’s a good 
idea. A fellow ain't so likely to forget 
if he puts a thing down on pencil and | 
paper. If Marthy would just write 
down what she wants me to get when 
I go to town she wouldn't have to get so 
riled up about what I forgot when I get 
back. 

I see by the ads in this paper something 
I wasn't sure about it bein’ aad. I reckon 
it is a ad though because it’s got a place 
you can write your name and post office 
so you can find out about Joe and what 
made him run so fast. I hope Joe Ginger 
is goin’ to be in the paper right along 
after this. I like funny pictures myself. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
fellow is tryin’ to drive down a nail with 
his shoe. I reckon he couldn't find the 
hammer. Most likely he laid it down 
somewheres and his old lady ain’t run} 
across it yet to put it up again. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they say the warehouses where cotton and 
farm crops is stored has got insurance on | 
them and everything in ’em and that’s | 
why folks can buy our stuff and keep it 
there till somebody wants to buy it and 
use it. Since I knowed a man as lost 
everything he had in a fire I been think- 
in’ a lot about this insurance business my- 
self. I'm beginnin’ to think maybe it’s a 
right good thing. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 














° 
Workshop and “Live-at- 
home” Program 
“Wt USED my blacksmith and wood- 

work shop more last year than in 
many previous years and find that I save 
money in keepiig my equipment in, good | 
shape to make money. One of my very | 
important helps in ‘living at home’ is my 
repair equipment for metal and wood. By 
doing my repair work when outdoor 
work is prevented by the weather, | save 
many dollars, and in addition I make 
many conveniences, tool handles, single | 
and doubletrees, wagon and _ other 
tongues, gates, etc., that I would have to 
pay hard-earned cash for if I hired the 
work.” 

This statement was made by a four- 
horse, diversifying farmer who has made 
a living at home since boyhood, and his 
father and grandfather did the same. On 
most farms there is someone who is 
handy with tools and who can develop 
proficiency with tools through using them. 








Boys take to such work if given a 
little encouragement and the necessary 
saw, hammer, hatchet, drawing knife, 
vise, brace and bit, and other equipment. 
Why not save more in repairs in 1932? 





“Milk for Health” Campaign 


HIS month the North Carolina State 
Board of Health is carrying on a 
| campaign for more milk cows and more | 





| the pellagra death rate could be reduced 
| by half, diseases of nutrition and tubercu- 
| losis greatly reduced, the infant death | 





| ple promoted in every way. 

“A good milk cow for the tenant farm- 
er, white or black, would be better for | 
his children than a government bonus.” 





milk in the diet. In this connection it 
makes these emphatic declarations :— | 


| “By doubling the consumption of milk | 
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“ITIS MY PURPOSE 
phome ee), bal, 1°) sage) 


USE YOUR GOODS,” 
says Mr. John K. Wooten 


HAT'S what you'd say, too, if you made the same tests 

as Mr. Wooten of R.F.D. No. I, Kinston, N. C. He set 
10 acres with S-D Orange and 10 with another brand. He 
got $361.58 more from the tobacco grown with Orange— 
$36.15 per acre extra profit. What a difference! 


Read Mr. Wooten's own words: 


SMITH-DOUGLASS CO. 
Kinston, N. C. 

Gentlemen: | used your Orange brand fertilizer 3-8-5 for tobacco and 
made a test of it with another well-known brand and the results of the 
test are as follows: | set 10 acres using your Orange fertilizer for which 
Il received $1,312.74. | also set 10 acres using another well-known brand 
of fertilizer for which | received $951.16, a difference of $361.58 for 
which I| give your fertilizer credit. 


Your fertilizer satisfied me in every way and | do not hesitate to 
recommend it to anyone and it is my purpose to continue to use your 


goods. Yours truly, JOHN K. WOOTEN. 


You hear the same thing wherever you go—wherever a grower has 
made accurate comparative tests of Orange against any other fertilizer. 


Orange costs more, but it outproduces, outgrows, outqualifies, and 
outdoes in every way any tobacco goods you can buy. 


It costs more, yet it brings a greater cash return per acre than any 
fertilizer that has been used in this territory. 


We can prove it, with letters, pictures, warehouse checks. We can 
prove it by taking you to visit neighbors of yours who have used Orange. 
You can prove it for yourself if you will make a test. 


Try Orange! It means more money to you to do so. 
./#- 


If you feel that you can't use a premium fer- 
tilizer like Orange, don't forget S-D Jamaca, 
which is our "regular first grade" fertilizer, 
equal or superior to any first grade goods on 
the market today. 












Write, or call at our nearest office. 





















































Smith-Douglass Company, Inc. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


PLANTS AT 
| rate lowered, and the welfare of the peo- KINSTON, N.C. e NORFOLK, VA. bd DANVILLE, VA. 
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sandal apni salad tabla iain Brooding Baby Chicks 


_WHERE TO BUY ‘BAB Y CHIX By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


E CAN learn some things ag 
the artificial brooding of chicks | 

PRODUCED watching nature’s brooder at work. The| 
IN SUNNY old hen is always on the job during the 
ath day, and when 
night comes will not 
settle to rest until 
she has made sure 
every chick is well 
protected. She al- 


























PRICED TO MEET PRESENT CONDITIONS 
Hatches each Mon. and Thurs. 25 50 | 100 | 500 


White Leghorns ...... .....$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 


50 «0 Ehese prices are 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
00 5.50 10.00 47.50 Send $1.00 per each 100 chicks wanted with 


Barred Rocks. White Rocks.. 3 : 0 q ways maintains the 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds 3.00 5.50 16.00 47.50 your order and we will ship balance due C.O.D. yroper temperature | 

White Wyandottes .... 3.50 6.50 12.00 58:75 plus C.O.D. charges. Order direct from this proper tempera | COULD | Mele) .< 

gt ee ogg A 250 er ped ‘SOD id Our Southland Chick catalog is free. for chick comfort. | 

TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. Box A, TROUTVILLE, VA. : he shows ner INTO THE ot Le) \ 
chicks where feed, | 








grit, drink, and 
66 EGGS STILL SELL AT A PROFIT 99 i. &. Seee ati feed are ro If you could look into the crop with a pow- 


Where our Pedigreed State Blood Tested White Leghorn Chicks are used. We are in better be found, and sees that they get plenty of erful magnifying glass, you would see the 






m to furni you good Leghort lec ~hicks at reasonable prices than any breeder in the Reais ‘ : 2s a DES ne reason why infections and diarrhoeas come, 
Ten years breeding better Leghorns, and newest Electric Incubators, mean you get | exercise. When the day is tar she €x- The crop is not only a receptacle for the 
money's worth here. Prices start at $ per hundred. poses them to the healthy rays ot the sun, food, but it catches the mold spores and 
BLOOD TESTED RHODE ISLAND REDS and quickly takes them under shelter —. bacteria — up — es floor and 

31 prior Grade. $8.75: Selec “ende ¢ OO per dred *oultry is © avi ore rit . ee > droppings—and the mois Q/-degree tem 
Superior Grade, $8.75; Select Grade, $12.00 per hundred. Poultry is best paying crop, write when the weather perature of the crop suppiles Phot the cont 





for literature Nature’s Way— turns bad. If they be- dition needed for growth of disease germs, 
HOWARD FARMS, Box F, DUNN, N. Cc. “Learn About come frightened she | Medicines and simple disinfectants used 


Brooding From calms them by voice | to purify the drinking water help to a vent 


POULTRY PRICES SMASHED |" (J) 
| they aua't go far enough. ‘With Pha zone 

she protects them | only a small part of the active ingredients 

CRAWFORD’S FARM ANNOUNCES DRASTIC CUT from other animals. She gets good re- | is used in purifying the drink—consequent- 











s reduced to meet. I W prices prev ig elsewhere. We do not run a commercial hatchery. Every ; ios a re a ‘oe if we! ly, when the Germozone drink re the 
» our int itors is laid on ¢ arm from our 1,600 breeders Every one of these breed- . pe ng 9 and she ri we If we j crop it attacks those mold spores and Ww 
ecord of more in 200 eggs in h vear Ne never hatch from a pullet or bird without Parn abou yrooding fro ler. a Ate 
ecord. Our strain of Hollywood White Leghorns from Washington State have been bred on our farm ge 3 t brooding I ~_ ad " germs and counteracts infection. 
i an Write for price list — Chicks, Eggs and Pullets The normal baby chick will live and Test With This TRIAL Bottle 








EDWARD CRAWFORD, Owner Crawford’ S Poultry Farm thrive if given a fair chance. But if this If you have never used Germozone, send b-. 


Charlotte, N. C. Route 10, Box 672 chick is upset during the first two weeks us 10c for a Trial Bottle; or go to the dealer 


f its life i 4 naar ae » in your town who sells Germozone and he 
of its life it will never grow into a nor-|f Vi give you a Trial Bottle. Simply adé 











mal mature fowl. It is these first days two teaspoonfuls to the quart of drinking 

with our chicks that determine our suc- |] water three times a week. a 

cess or failure with our farm flock this Use Germozone also for Swelled Head, ‘6 
Amazing chick offer. Get details. You can mako bigger profits with Slade’s chicks xt f: 11 . 1 2 te Limberneck, Bowel Complaint, etc., in Wi 
this year. Purebred Lanse rae gg A ected for be Fant CHE uy Gin: rt judges. i DERE tat ARE WITLEE grown fowls. Marvelously curative. aA 
Every Flock Accredited—Highest Quality Througho icks Guaranteed to Live. autthnse : oe ae 7 ‘ . . 
Our Select Quality chicks guaranteed against loss of any kind for two weeks. Lit- In the artificial brooding of chicks we At drug, feed, seed stores and chick hatch- R 
erature explaing everything nivtite today, Odds and Ends aro $7. -00 per 100. $1 - must be on the job like old sister hen— |f eries.  12-oz. ——- 75c; 32-oz., $1.50; half- it 
own places order, Chicks shippe -D., when you want them. . : : 50. Me 
do places orde r always nearby to see to their gal., $2.50; gallon $4.50 lin: 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


D. D. Slade, Proprietor. formerly Professor at University of Kentucky Artificial comfort and well being. Al- GEO. H. LEE co. 











mums | Brooding most all the common causes 
: : 3 Omaha, Neb. 
of heavy loss in brooding can 375 Lee Bldg., é b 


fre 
Gol 
|e prevented by being on the job and by % 


: the use of common sense. 
In starting a batch of chicks we like 
Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE to ou ae Rong Perec ge? tet aa iG ae is 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We guarantee our chicks ’ : _¢ ; weet ‘ 
to live or will replace losses in accordance with our genuine iron-clad agrees G6 Cc late in the afternoon. By means A 
19 
ie BE 
ast 0! 
Will 






































$1 per 100 books 0 order. Prompt, courteous service. Write for eye-op getting so far from the brooder 
it’s FREE. CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM, Box {1 4. "Montrose, | Mo. pm that they will get chilled or lost. _— 


ment—we guarantee 100% live delivery anywhere inthe U.S. Write for full Starting of a low fence of wire or boards 
strains with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhounstock bred tolay and doeslay. 
BLOOD TES x % s 
soon settle down for the night, and thei pode oe Calif. Redwood, double 


details—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested “4 s a 
Chicks we can keep the chicks from 
TED, State Accredited flocks. Ask aboutour BST a —— 
rails, air space between, double 








GUARANTEED fo LIVE | | distance from the brooder tells us eae lass doors, roomy purscry. oop a 
tanks, hot water, egg turning J I, 
LAY MORE EGGS | | ler we have the right cempers ature or not. trays, comaplate witivall fistires Gieect teeta tory on og 
and If they crowd close up to the brooder we | { 30 Days’ Trial—Money Back If Not Pleased 8 ¢ 
id Order sigs eS a6— Bo ie Larger sizes in Catalog. 2 $C. 


pal, d Electric Broo 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO. Box 43. Racine, Wis." Hoary 





need more heat, and if far away from the 


Winners 20 Nat’l Ege Laying Contests. Most profitable | canopy, the brooder is running too hot. 





fom 250 to342 Egq Pedigreed Stock | 
| 











size 60c. Half pint $1.00. Pint $1.50. 


chicks for eggs or broilers. Guarantee replaces any loss r : ees pc <2 
lst 2 weeks at 4 price and insures MORE EGGS. as | We let our chicks regulate our brooding 
explained in FR CATALOG. Customers report profits | +, are raj ic ray 
up to $6 per hen per year. Champion money mak kers of | temperature in this w ay. “3A e 
oe ee egg eget | The next morning, if the chicks are 48 Us 
e ox 731. L . | 64 he ld, as 1 1 len- eos Trapne 
v Nar | to 6 10urs old, we start them w it 1 plen 3 ‘ou try edicine Leadin 
. a a | 
OVERSIZE us ty of buttermilk to drink. P anywhe 
2 ectric atched icks A pfs % : 3 Drops daily brings Baby Chicks MATH 
SNS ig = | First Feed The following day, or when thru first six weeks, strong, vigor- pla 
ers held up. Ship every 1. and rs. of each = ms 4 b 
vain | * veek, Mi s from two-vear-old hens, P | the chicks are four days old, 5S, nena resisting. Makes Pula STA 
i § ; \ I “LE ; led by 330- : ¢ 7 
hand SS . 






| we start giving them dry feed. By this 

= i time the chicks have absorbed or used up 
3arred Rocks 8.00 ° « egtig 

‘ ee 3.90 | the yolk which they have in their body 








At all Druggists, or by mail prepaid. 


BOURBON REMEDY CO., Box 2, 
Lexington, Ky. 





be yu can’t buy better chicks, no matter what 


nd Buff Leghorns .. 
ou pay. Our Chicks from Purebred Hogan- ‘ 





aS and 2 








| BYE 



















Tested Flocks of the Werld’s Finest Bleed- EAOK READOLCES. | , a : : 
li Ty Re Ai ins Se “=e : Resa is Strain White s : 9.00 | when hatched, and they are less likely to 
ines. 4 bring you an income Ww hen Heavy mixed (no Leghorns) .... Sg alg een. ee 
every g else fails on the farm. ley’re 100% live delivery. $2 00 b orders wit! be upset. A chick when hatched carries . 
bre nd Itured to larger, mature Orders or 100 add er chick, over 499 deduct %c: | . > 
oa Me and eh 200 oxge or ger per hen Weaver Farm Chickeries. Box B, Stuarts Draft. Va. | about three days’ rations of food and v id WA 
an need the extra dollars the additional cares drink—which is the reason baby chicks : I From o 
and pounds of meat will Aha Make every can be shipped long distances without D rte 
cent count t raising Sieb’s OVERSIZE sufferi fre -r C irs 
ae ! suffering from hunger or thirst. 34 | CEN: ERC 100% liv 

CHICKS. W e have one grade only, THE BEST. * ane : ® Horse-Hich. Ck ITS A ts, a rod MISSO 

1% live delivery prepaid, guaranteed. Cata- ope The two methods of feeding dry feed S Hog High, P lg-Tight Fence. ts, 8 — 

ah? “hink taatit : rong, . eee 

log FREE. Sieb’s Chicks qualified to win in [Be oaratee 100% alive delivery of wane |are: (1) leaving it before them all the Fence for every purpose direc 





at manufacturer’s lowest whole aif To 


1is year’s Chick Growing Contest. 1 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence 


them or your money back. Our prices just can’t | time and (2) feeding what they will clean 











be beat for the high quality chicks we produce. All leading varie- | - sof 4 ~ 3 ¥4 
ORDER NOW — INSURE PROMPT ties with twelve years of breeding back of them. Hatched right in | up in 15 minutes, four times a day. Of A good time to economize. Send for it “oda! 
y KITSELMAN BROS. Lox84 Muncie, Ind 
DELIVERY Missouri's $100,000 Accredited Electric Hatchery. Free to cus- |.) _ ; iad me nit ts aan TSEL BROS. Box uncie, 
riase Prepaid 25 50 100 500 tomers--a practical course on poultry raising, similar to $50 corres- these two me the C s, t 1€ , seconc is the 
Br. Leghorns, pondence school courses. Also ask for our circular explaining $1000 safest, and if the feeding is done at regu- | : 


: 50 cash contest on raising chicks. Write Now. Satisfaction guaran- ‘ ps “4 
ofa a me, Ass st ¢ $1.88 $3.50 $6.50 $31.25 | teed. Smith Brothers Hatcheries, 105K ColeSt.. Mexico.Mo- | lar intervals a larger percentage of chicks 


























Beds. will be raised by the average flock owner. 
and 4.00 7.50 36.25 However, it is considerably more trouble 
r.. than self-feeding among horses this inexpensive way 
Wh. 4.50 8.50 41.25 ‘VIGOROUS CHICKS. ag — before serious trouble develops. Use 
Heavy and L 3.00 5.50 26.25 Gee ao Atants anne Gn ike ative BLUE Our system of feeding baby chicks is| ’ 9 
Light Assorted .......... 1.38 2.50 4.50 21.25 vhose parents range on the native Pas : : ese re | € aes 
GRASS af this. secti “T still have 2 of lf | based on the feeding of milk. We have a A a bree. 
> the 309 hicks I bought on Jan. 20th,”’ shows ere , . codes 11 . Acts on mucous m 
SIEB S HATCHERY, I rad sristol hs Ail AND CHICKS live |f} . large quantity Ot skimmilk | Gives quick relief. Used 40 years. - 
Box 154, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS land gro alog and _ attractive |I| Milk for which we pour into earthen- | and $1.20 at drug stores or see 
iets Cell one Oe Uke Pete dees | prices. BRISTOL “CHICK HATCHERY | Chicks ware jars to sour and clabber SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Goshen, Int 
: 2 y = : | Box 20, papi Bristol, Va. before using. This milk with; __ ee 





























BABY CHICKS — | rolled oats, wheat bran, and scratch feed 


g re > think 
From, Heavy Lavine Free Range Flocks sésas Adiciae’ des { ES UD OOF starting ration. We t 
ul Tancred str 1.000 ee et. Chicks “i, Circular free, | that the satisfactory results we have had 


$4.50 $8.00 $37.50 $70.00 $ : 
"4.50 8.00 $37. ete 4 meet naseneeraas 8, 100 | in brooding for the past five years are 











$16, 100 














| 
$30 10.00 47.30 90-00 ae Special | ] : Sapte «Bhar hp: pe 
SES S60S 4068 Ghee | LApnt Mixed: $6, 100; Heavy Mixed: $7. 10 pecial | largely due to the chicks having nothing | 
48 19.00 47.50 90.00 JACOB NIEMOND’S SONS, Box i0, McAlisterville. Pa. | but sour milk to drink until they are two | 
oT ° e . v2. 
3 4.50 8.50 40.00 75.00 weeks old. | Good 
100% prepaid, sus delivery) guatantecd, “Onder {rom BUY YOUR | = sat od |i] It Takes Ears 
t VIRGINIA CERTIFIED CHICKS If a farm flock owner does not have | 
J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM. Box 13, Richfield. Pa. from a hatchery that gives e suaran- || enough milk for his chicks, I believe he to Make a Profit + - 








mer must be hana ely sfied. 


PINECRES CHIX Nothing less protects you should start his chicks off ona good com- The kind of Seed Corn that you plant will dee 
I SALEM HATCHERY, Box P. SALEM. VA. |) mercial starting mash. These starting cide the kind of ears you will gather. Decide 


Cast a ¢ 1¢ 506 ri : . now to plant only the best seed and be assur 
et, Se 4 pe" 1009 | mashes contain a considerable percentage Oe vatcedting amat-matine Gate 


Spy 90 STA of dried buttermilk and will give good | Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisers bat 











White Ceahorns ans yt 0 37. 30 70 Low prices. per 100: Legh’ns, $6.40: Rocks, R Orps resul 4 al chicks which are we ved of 6 ity ffe Patronize our 

aw prices, per 10 gh’ns, $ ks, Reds. Orps.. | results with normal chicks which are well seed of thé best quality to offer. Pa of 

Cc I Heavy Mixed .. .. 8.00 37.50 70 Wyand., $7.40; Mixed heavies, $6.40. Sensi le per chick. ¢ . advertisers and you are assured of a sauare deal 
XM} Licht Mixed 1... «646.50 31.50 60 Galance (0.0. Direct from Missouri's fastest growing | looked after. 
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PINECREST POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. | Standard Ego Farms, Box 110. Gave Catalog free Mo. | The simplest starting ration for chicks, | —_===—= = 
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Live Chicks 
ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS 
Tested 
40 years breeding, 300 egg blood 
WRITE FOR EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
PRICES CUT IN HALF 
Immediate shipment. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 











Gordonsville, Virginia 








PRICES ON QUALITY A GRADE 


50 100 400 
., Br. and Buff Leghorns, Anconas.$5.50 $10 $39 
d, White and Buff Rocks 6.50 12 47 
White Wyandotte 3uff Orpingtons.. 6.50 
R. I. Reds, Bl.,Wh, and Bf. Minorcas 7.00 
Jersey Dlack Giants, Light Brahmas. 9.00 17 
Mixed, $7; All Heavy Mixed, $10, 100. Pekin Duck- 
lings, $29 per 100. We ship c.o.d. Blood tested. 
guarantee! to live. All chicks highest quality. Order 
from this ad. Four color ¢atalog free 


L 











Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 208. Bucyrus. Ohio 
™ -V/OOD 
hy BABY CH 


Like Wood’s Seeds, Guaranteed for Vigor. 
All popular breeds. Parent stock selected for pro- 


ductiveness. Rapid growers. Early maturing. 
Prices lower this year. Write for quotations. 
T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. 




















BETTER BABY CHICKS 








Will ship C. O. D. 3. 50 100 500 1000 
White liymouth Rocks ..$2.75 $5.25 $10.00 $47.50 $90 
R.I. Reis and Wh. Wyan 2.75 5.25 10.00 47.50 90 
Barred Plymouth Rocks.. 2.50 4.75 -00 43.50 85 
8.C.Wh. ani Lr. Leghorns 2.00 4.00 7.50 36.00 70 
8. C. < Leghorns .... 5 4.25 8.00 38.50 75 
8. C. Mottled Anconas 2 4.25 8.00 38.50 75 
Heavy Mixed ........ -. 2.25 4.25 8.00 38.50 75 
ULSH POULTRY FARM, Box F, Port Trevorton. Pa. 





ELE CHICKS 
G -to- Li 


Trapnested R.O.P. Matings. Bloodtested. A.P.A. flocks, 
Leading breeds. Lt. Asst., $5.00 per 100. Safe delivery 


anywhere. Catalog free. 
MATHIS FARMS, Box 116. PARSONS, KAN. 
STARTED & DAY OLD CHICKS 
TESTED...GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
Guaranteed to live 4 weeks in your hands. AC- 
CREDITED, BLOODTESTED FLOCKS, TRAP- 
NESTED MATINGS. High egg production insured. 
$1.00 books your order. any delivery date. We ship 
Cc. Oo. D. WRIT E CATALOG NOW! 
RUSK POULTRY FARMS. Box 314, Windsor, Me. 




















———— 


MASTER BRED CHICKS 


oldest and largest breeding organization of master 
strains. We breed for capacity 200eggs and up yearly. 
BLOODTESTED STaTE ACCREDITED. PREWA rices. 
10%live delivery, prepaid. Prompt service. Catalog Free. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Bex 1/0. Columbia, Mo. 













“*Black Leaf 40°" 
also kills insects 
on trees, shrubs 
and flowers. 









No work... No fuss...No bother...No 
handiing of birds when you delouse with 
Black Leaf 40.” Just paint tops of roosts 
lightly. The fumes kill lice while Aéck roosts. 
Recommended by Colleges and 
Experiment Stations 
lFyour dealer does nothandle, send $1 for 
trial package. Costs but fraction of a cent 
@ bird to delouse with “Black Leaf 40.” 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 















when the owner has milk, is rolled oats 
and wheat bran mixed equal 
parts by measure or bulk. 
This mash with a good com- 
mercial chick feed or scratch is fed two 
feeds of each per day. The scratch grain 
is scattered in the litter away from the 
brooder to make the chicks exercise. The 
rolled oats and bran are fed on news- 
papers for the first few days—the paper 
being burned after use. After this the 
mash is fed in chick troughs. 

We give our chicks chopped green feed 
after they are one week old. Red clover 
and rye are our stand-bys 
for green feed for chicks, but 
lettuce or anything of the 
kind will answer the purpose. Green feed, 
like buttermilk, has a laxative and tonic 


Dry Feed 


Green Feed 


effect that helps in getting the chicks off | 


to a good start. 

For grit, we use clean creek sand, 
sprinkled on the paper or in the chick 
troughs after each mash feeding 
for the first week. After this we 
give them grit in a box or hopper 
so they can get it at any time. 

Feeding baby chicks too soon after 
they are hatched, overfeeding, and over- 
heating cause digestive upsets that are 
followed by simple diarrhea. This simple 


Grit 


diarrhea should not be con- 
Simple fused with bacillary white 
Diarrhea diarrhea which is an extreme- 


ly contagious disease. How- 
ever, a chick having simple diarrhea is 
not worth nursing. They so seldom en- 
tirely recover that the best plan is to 
pinch their heads off. Chicks that are 
weak from upsets or that are naturally 
weak, are usually runts and carriers of 
disease if raised, so are never profitable. 
As we watch the chicks to regulate the 
temperature of the brooder, we can de- 
pend on our own senses to 


Ventilation regulate the ventilation. A 
brooder house or room that 
seems stuffy or ill smelling when we 


come in from outside is not a fit place to 
brood chicks. Baby chicks need plenty of 
fresh air, but no drafts. 

Brooding space is an important thing 
to consider. Overcrowding is a common 


mistake and chicks that are 
Brooding crowded do not thrive. Chicks 
Space need feed space, sufficient so 
that every chick can eat at 
once. Also, a space that is overcrowded 


is hard to keep clean enough to be heal- 
thy. Most of the loss from cannibalism 
and smothering can be traced to over- 
crowding. I was talking to a farmer the 
other night who was going to try to 
brood 500 chicks on wire in a space 6 x 10 
feet. The fact that he was putting them 
on wire would improve the sanitation, 
but this number of chicks should have a 
space 12 x 20 feet, which is four times as 
large as a minimum. 

Chicks should be exposed to the sun- 
shine as often as possible, and 
we should let them out for 
a little while on warm, sun- 
shiny days after they are a week old. 


Sunshine 


For raising baby chicks in numbers of 


a hundred or more I believe the brick 

brooder built like a Dutch 
Brick oven is the cheapest and most 
Brooder _ satisfactory for the farm flock 


owner. Any farmer or farm 
woman can get plans and directions for 
building this brooder from his state experi- 
ment station or through his county agent. 


Ever since we mentioned a _ feather 
brooder we have been besieged with re- 
quests for plans. There is 
a brooder on the market that 
by means of feathers broods 
chicks without any source of 
heat save that of their bodies. I have a 
neighbor who has used these feather 
brooders successfully for a number of 
years. The feathers used are tail feathers 
from turkeys. These feathers are fasten- 
ed, quill end, in whorlsina board. A % to 
344 inch hole is bored in the plank and a 
batch of feathers is fastened in by means 
of a plug about like a piece of broom 
handle—the plug being in the center of 
the quills makes the feathers flare out in 
a kind of bell. A dozen or so of these 
feather bells are fastened in a wide board 
which is placed in a frame so that the 
feather bells hang down nearly to the 
floor or litter. The ventilation is from in 


Feather 
Brooder 








WuUET 
Quality 


SIEee 
FENCE 


is making money for many 
farmers... WHY NOT YOU? 


The wire used in GULFSTEEL 
Quality Fence is made from the 
finest quality copper-bearing steel 
(produced in our own furnaces), 
particularly adapted to the manu- 
facture of wire for fence purposes. 










done. 
When 


better 
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“MADE AND GUARA 
LARGEST INDEPEN 
OF STEE 





How is it making them money? By enabling 
them to raise more food for their families, more 
feed for their stock, and PROFITABLY raise 
live stock .... Our book, “Fence Your Way to 
Farm Prosperity,’’ will tell you how it can be 


.. Write for your FREE copy today... 
you buy wire fence, look for the Gulfsteel 


trademark on the roll. It is your assurance that 
that roll of fence is made out of live, springy 
copper-bearing steel wire; that it will give you 


service and last longer. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


ept. B BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





NTEED BY THE SOUTH’S 
DENT MANUFACTURER 
L PRODUCTS 























DUTOX is particu- 
larly effective against: 





THE DESTRUCTIVE 


PESTS 


that chew up 
your crop profits 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 








front of the feather board and through 
a %-inch Crack at the top of the frame at 
the back. The chicks get in among the 
feathers and by their own body heat are 
kept comfortable. | 


Mexican Bean Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Diabrotica Beetle 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
CabbageLooper( on 
Corn Ear Worm| lettuce 


DUTOX alsocontrols: 


Beetles — Asparagus 
Beetle, Aster Beetle, 
Blister Beetle, Colorado 
Potato Beetle, Egg-Plant 
Beetle, Horseradish 
Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Strawberry Beetle, etc. 


Flea Beetles— Mint 
Flea Beetle, Potato Flea 
Beetle, Tobacco Flea 
Beetle, etc. 


Worms—Bean Leaf 
Roller, Cabbage Worm, 
Cucumber Worm, Cut 
Worm, Tomato Horn 
Worm, Tobacco Horn 
Worm, etc. 


Miscellaneous — 
Apple Flea Weevil 
Celery Flea Hopper, 
Cherry Slug, Codling 
Moth, Peach Twig 
Borer, Pear Slug, Wal- 
nut Husk Fly, etc. 


SPRAY or DUST 

































Wouldn’t a grower’s life be sweet if 
somebody would muzzle all the bugs 
and worms? DUTOX does better 
than muzzle the pests—it kills them. 
Dusted or sprayed on your plants, it 
shields them from attack. 


DUTOX controls beetles, weevils, 


and leaf-eating insects on vegetables, 
tobacco, fruit, etc. 


DUTOX is safe. Being non-arsenical, 
it won’t damage plants nor impair 
fertility of soil. 


DUTOX is not an added expense. 
Thousands of users know its sure-fire 
protection saves its slight cost many 
times over! Order from your dealer. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, O. 
Dealers —W rite for DUTOX proposition 


~ Made by a Firm with 93 years 
Of Chemical Expertence 






The Grasselli Chemical Co., Dept. D 3 

629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Please send information about DUTOX. 
Name _ 
Town | ae a 
R.D. _ State 
My Dealer is _ 
His Address 
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lassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 
























































































































































This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, ate 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address. Give two good rof- —-- 
tisers to use other editions as per list below erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 
Edition— Cireuiation— Bh se Covered— plot Classi fied— | Display Classified— 
Carolinas- Virginia. 215 c., and ga semen a word $13.00 per inch 
State oyreeed Mississippi Valley. 160. Md Mise: wy, Tag W. Tenn....... "Oe a word $9.20 per inch 
what editions Kentucky-Tennessee 125,000 Ky Mid. sad a Tenn. . 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
1 — Georgia- Alabama... 175.000 G Be. i + ad Florida = a jee] ee | per inch 
Pare et 175,000 Texas and So. a c a wor 10.00 per inch 2 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER an TIVE EDITIONS a5h' Oe White Suth.cs... iSe a word 345.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail vour ad with remittance MS eee Your ad set in larger type is more dig. 
ranc vublicat ’ Additiona 2 : : 5 ac N e: 
Seoertions come vate. Write’ olsiniy Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. be ag —— ee oe 
diiiaiiaie PP ODO PO OOOO ao PP OPPO DDI ODPOPODPLPODPDPOODO OD 22D. 222 os. ~ 7 ~~ PPRODOO 


Farms for Sale or Rent le i Palin I wage ; Dewberries Tomatoes 














Frostproof Cabbage plants, Wuakefields and Fiat Lucretia Dewberry plants: 36, $1: delivered. W. A. ee Ee i eee ; i ( s 

Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana. Idaho, Dutch: 300, 50c;: 500, 80c; 1, ‘060 $1.25: postpaid. Good Pardue. Henderson, N. C. Be ~ is ee >: x 0 Dost 

Washington or Oregon, Crop payment or easy terms. plants guaranteed. | Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin. — $$$ ____——— aid, $l. art Pl: arm, a __ 

Free Jiterature; mention state Hq, W Byerly 138 Virg inia. Flowers Hastings: Early Prolific Tomato plants ready 50c, 

Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul. Minn “Spri ir > Canine casa . nl ata AT = aes . c ‘open agen, mane 10 $1, 400: $ - 1,000; prepaid. T. N. Harrison 
Strout’s New Farm Catalog.—Southern home and _ sey anit Charleston Wakefield: 1,000, 90c; 5,000 up, Dahlias —12 mixed, $1; named, $2. Circular, Sun- B It Rckahear. Ga, aed 

farm, 42 acres in beautiful section of long healthful 65c per 1,000. Prompt shipment. J. G. Owens. Pem- nyside, Jonesville. Va. = Tomatoes : Marglobe, Earliana. John Baer. Greater 






summers, handy friendly town: good 7-room hou 





», base- broke, Chr 


varietie 





nthemums.—Larges 
$1.10; $3. 100 Mrs. Lee Dill. Florist. Schramm, E, Palatka, 





800: dandy water, fruit. wceod 





earliest grown: 20 named Baltimore: 500, $1: thousand, $1.50; postpaid. Rich 



































































































ment barn, insured $: ane 
At $2,250 you also get horses, poultry, full rm tools, ee om “Potato. plants, ¢ ad st c. Jasper, a 
some crops $ lown. Picture page 83 Strout’s if cash with order 0.0.: +10. 90 :. v — —$$$$______ $$ $____- —___—- y SQrTanr 7m 6 > vines 
catalog 1,000 bargains. Write today Copy free Onions, assorted, postpaid. $1. Baxley Brokerage Co.. Phlox. Geraniums. handsome named Dahlias and WILT RESIST ANT TOM: ATO.T LANTS— 
Strout Agency, 1422-AH Land Title Bldg., Philadel- Baxley, G: aS _ Chrysanthemums, dozen $1. Gladiolus. dozen 25c. New Break °° Day, Marglobe, Greater Bal- | 
phia, ; Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Barly Jersey. Charleston R. L. Neal, Rt. 6, Reidsville, N. C. timore, and New Stone: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, « 
_ = —s - Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 500, 85ce: 1,000, $1.50: post- T MSON SEE ARMS. LLOYD, F 
paid. By express: $1, 1,000, Virginia Plant Farm, Kudzu HOMSO! LED FE a2 » FLA. Is | 
Plants nee Selected Kudzu roots: $10, 1,000. U. S. Wade, Marglobe Tomato plants, grown from certified seed, eon 
Send No Money.—Pay postman. Cabbage and Onion Decatur. Tenn as ; ready March 15th. Write for a with prices.  Car- IN: 
= plants, varieties labeled Satisfaction guaranteed, 500, ————— —_—_—_— —————_ lisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. care 
TICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 65¢; 00, $1; 2.000, $1.75. Catalog free. Jefferson Kudzu guaranteed to live. Chicks, “to live and lay. aa oe : Waconia cGihee cAtlc chee fiel 
ot mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Farm Albany, Ga Burr Clover Farms. Rock Hill 8S ‘Hastings’ Extra Early, Marglobe, ot ler early vari- ! 
charges unless the acvertisers auotes a ‘‘prepaid — es i — - —— eties Tomato Biante now ready. Roots_mossed LOO, 50¢ fror 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac Le ading va vari eties frost proof ’ Cabbag e plants. “T5e: : Kudzu.—One year roots, $12.50 per thousand, Seeds $00, $l: La : postpaid. ee Wonder see 
tions between our plant acdvertisers and buyers muda Onion, white or straw color. $1 thousand. $4 per pound. Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic. N. Cc Eunos one ne: 3 Be a °F eS Porto 
shipping every day. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Set Kudzu roots and have for life best pasture and ican Potato plants: 1,0( : prepaic romp 
Prepaid Plants.—Tomatoes. Peppers, Eggplants. On- Potato Co.. Quitman. Ga. en ae hay known True information how to succeed. yrite shipment, _D. J. Harrison, Blackshear. Ga. 
ion, Beets. Cabbage, Collards, Cauliflower. Ready af- Frostproof Cabbage Plants.- field, Copenhagen, Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 
ter March 15, Carroll A, Carpenter, Hickory, N. C. Flat Dutch: $1, 1.000; 5 aaa aman Ry Nursery Stock 
E BM. Carnes. ‘Fucahoms. r bulbs free. 8. Onions Evergreens | qheap. Catalog. Nature’s Nurseries, 
Cabbage—Onion—Potato—Tomato [wine MiGs wn ‘abba oF lant Tan Asean saul Onion Plants.—Crystal Wax Bermuda. Yellow Ber- Deep Gap, N. | 
FS : . CO SPRing gre age D ae € pac fer, muda, Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish. pencil size: post- es nes, le 7 7 ‘ $4 hue 
Cabbage plants: $1.50. 1.000; postpaid. G. W. Mur- ties. 300, 75c; 500, ne 00 30: postpaid. Ber- paid: 500._7: ae Lond. ee pee bas: 6.000, 30. aoe Tee aia aig 5, ogi 4 hun. 
ray, Claremont, N. C. muda Onions same price. aiiata tion guaranteed. Express ates : 6.000, $3.50.. Prompt A eS Sat i aa tilted ad bl dealt tot rob otha A = 
postpaid. R. 1. Four Borthers, Franklin, Va. is.action guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt, Pleasant. Evrly bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Aoples, 








Early Jersey plants: 1.000, $1. 
Cc 


Love, Newton. N. C. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. leading vari Texas. Grapes, Figs. Strawberries. aaP Catalogue free. Baws 


—_—_—————— Pecan Company, Lumberton. Miss. 














stproe f Cabba 7 80c thousand: Dostp: 1 South eties: 500, 60c; 1,000. 75c: 5,000, $3.50; f.0.b. Georgia- y 

oof Cabbage c usand ostpda ic - Bie 

eantarn Plant Warm. Baxley Ga 4 z Kentucky _ Satisfaction guaranteed. Kentucky Plant Potatoes Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees. ornamentals. Large stock 
Snes edn Be . : : & Seed Co., Hawesville, Ky. Best varieties. Prices right. Sulesmen wanted. Con- 





Certified Potato plants, $1.50 thousand: f.o.b. Mullis cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants: 60c, 1.000. Quit- 
Plent Farm, Alma. Ga. 


+ ; ons frostpr¢ ‘abbage ants Plat D 
man Wholesale Plant Co.. Quitman, Ga, Millions frostproof Cabbage plants. Flat Dutch 


0 é 
Wakefields. 100, 25c; 300, 60c; 500, 80c:; 1,000. $1. 














Hedge Plants —Amoor River Privet. evergreen, bushy 
































Choice Wakefield Cabb plant 8: 500. 50¢: 1,000, T5e: postpaid, 5,000, $4; expressed, Prompt shipment. Rorto Rico Potato plants; government inspected; $1.50 and strong. One year $1.50; two year 50 per 106 
over 3.000 at 50c American Plant Co.. Alma. Ga. Star Plant Co.. .. Frank lin, Va. per 1,000. Ellis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. etd _ delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
6.000 large Crystal White Onion plants, $3. 3.000 Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston, Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.35. 1.000; 5.000. $1.20, Conway, S. ¢ — 
Cabbage. T. C. Warren. Carrizo Springs, Texas. Henderson Flat Dutch, postpaid: 500, 75e; 1.000, $1.50: Quick service. L. E. Deal. Bristol. Ga. We Sell on the Credit Plan.—Best varieties. Apple, 





= . Express collect. 75c per 1.000. Satisfaction guarantee . 
Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1.25 per Redlaca Pavers te per Ga. atisfaction guaranteed. Crystal Plant Co.. Rockingham, Ga.—Porto 
thousand; delivered. E. K. Campbell, Parkton, N.C. - —- ~ and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.50 per 1.000. 
ea RR ieee Ree ig Se re Fine frostproof c anaee.. and Was Plants.—All va- See 

Buy c.o.d Reliab le frostnr of Ca a Onion rieties. 300, 50ce; 500, T5c ah 0 $1.25; postpaid. 


Rican Peach trees low as 5c. Grapevines. 3c. Shrubs. lve, 
: Evergreens, 25c. Seeds. bulbs. etc. Benton County 

— Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark. 

Pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000: f.o.b, : ————e 















































Plants. 60c per 1,000. Reliable Plant yorme. Valdosta, 5,000, $3.50: 10,000, $6: collec Meee shipment. $1.75 po postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga, 
Georsia : American Wholesale ‘Plant Co.. p ranklin, Va. Pure Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, $1 Seeds 
Tom:to plants. Stone. Red Rock: and W akefield Cab- Cabbaxe, Tomato, Onion plants. prepaid: 100, 30c: per thousand, J. I. Hushes, Rockingham, Ga. 
bage: 75¢ thousand; 500, 50c. True Plant rala 300, 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 1,000 Potato ~ Porto Rico Potato — inspected, treated. Deliv- Korean Lespedeza Seed.—Certified or uncertified. 
Alabama ind Pepper, prepaid: 100, 40c; 1,000, £ aw Collect: ered March, $1.75; April. $1.50. Geo. Thompson, Also Red Clover, Alfalfa. Sweet Clover, Alsike ani 
Early Jersey and Flat Dutch Cabb: $1 50, 1,000. Hamby Plint Co..” Valdosta, Ga. Odum. Ga. | , St do tims Oe for samples =" prices. Morgan- 
= ai : =, * Pt : ———— - —— - —— e@ C . 
$00, Ge; 1.000, $1; postpaid. B Plants Ready Now.—Large, stocky, open. field Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.35. June Pink and New ae 

























Georris. rliana, Marglobe, Break 0’ a ay: 1,000, Stone plants, $1.10. Now ready. Padgett «& Red Clover, $7.50; Alfalfa, $5: White Sweet Clov 
Spring heading Cabbage and Collards: 500 Bie. npg ig $1 st ‘abbage Carter, Coff Ga. $3; Alsike Clo $7 50; Timothy. $2; mixe iA 
on 1] 95 att 4 epilator ha * sonnie ant Farm, nn S men Oe ERE ee PCPS See S OS peair re and Timothy, Suc lan Grass. $1. All per bu 

ii G “ ~ Lewiston Plant Farm. ers ys Ninety day improved Porto Rico: certified plants: “te : ri Samples. price list port catalog upon request 
. : 3 1 re ee - al ayo oa ags % Ne 4 t : | cate 

— =s A tproof Ca an 1 Onic n Pl April and May delivery; $1.20 per thousand. Dland Standard Seed Company. 9 Exst Sth St.. Kansas City 
Cer ved Porto Rico Pot id Flat Dut Piant Co., Baxley. (¢ 





Missouri. 








state 
ril delivery Bibb Plant 






















































































































































































per i. 5,000, $3.5 NS —  - 7 ‘ 
Mac ‘Drake Plant Co., Franklin. eg Pl an aon miet Jersey = DENG) 
=a os = " orto ico; $1.75 1oUsand. : ing now, i a aad 1 
Onion plants. : ee 1 Plant Co.. Odum, Ga WARNING.—Since leading authorities a vise ut | : 
YH sp ae aia Cabbage plants. Leading $$$ —__—_ = . that it is difficult to tell the difference between | 
sureka rms - of “ per irowers exclusi pure, certified, improved Porto Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
: 00. 1 50: pre- Rico Potato plants di and pink skin; $1.50 thousand may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan tle 
' Oo { ) its etter Plant Farms. Regal Plant Co., Ro xckingham, Ga. without any attempt to defraud, our acivertising PIF] 
Vuispering s F “Genuine Porto Bi Pot feet: eens Sere guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe | CC 
Bs phage hee ere lL ig Peet op : hove “ rnme "S6 Hy all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our} 
oemnrasoees Charles Peep iy tl Woo ae : rey ace ud. 5. ae olumns are honest and responsible, but we are not | 
Te or 5 m0 { Satis on. woou is, Brooks, Ga, SE : . liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
( 3 ete - “ Porto ~ Riex O Poti ato plar $1.50 per thou- Soybeans for Otootans. PIE] 
u : : 5 
1 1 $ 3 is- housand, $6.25 April t shipments, Sat ‘ 
Lead rieties ( plan and Bermuda On- factory delivery ‘Alien-Griivith Pla nt Co., isfaction guaranteed. * J. Boatright, Rocxingham, Ga. Beans J 
ions f C.0.d 00 1,{ 95 L. P. Legg Calvary, Ga. i - P 
. . = Improved red skin Porto Rican, government inspected. $ ; - 4 
shb G hs Seed Sovhbe: , es anding 
Ashburn. Ga allie ea asail = Tomato Plants From Certifi chemically treated; full count, moss packed: March 15 Seed Soybeans. W. S. Dudley, Lake Lan ling. N.C 
es ~ Plants That Live.—Cabbage and muda Onion: pie Best, Baltimore: 300 delivery. $1.50 per thousand f.0.b, Colony Plant Co., Soybeans for sale. TT. H. Jennette, Lake Landing 
900, 50 1.000, 75c: 5,000, $3 Mitchell. "Plant cn, California Wonder Pepper : Fitzgerald, Ga. eeeets North Carolina. 7 
—— — — 7 Por Rican A a aechte a 4 - e000 j Cabbaxe Genuine government inspected Porto Rico ~ Potato Soybeans, Velvets. Cowneas, Peanuts. Gilmore Bros 
"Ear y I ibbage plants: 500. 65c: 1,000. $1.15: Dlar Copenhagen ikenle OO, Ne. 1,000. 75c. plants: 1,000, $1.50, 5,000, ; 10,000, $12.50. Prompt Sandersville. Ga. 
postpaid. Orders filled day received. | Cecil Marks, Prompt shipment. Sims P otato Plant Co.. Pe mbroke, shipments ea Satisfaction guaranteed. D. L. Rauler- = . 
Buies Creek. N. C. Georgia son, Rockingham, Ga. Select 90- Day Velvets, 90c bushel. C. H. Cooke 
resem ee ~ _ ~ ——- Sandersville, Ga. 
Frostproof —300 Pn rmuda Oni 30K Real frostproof Wakefield. Dutch. Copenhagen Mar- Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.35 per 1.000. a a firsts 
bage $1; Wr for other nts. ket Cabbage plants. White and Yellow Bermuda Onion Pink skin Pumpkin Yam plants, $1.50 per 1,000; f.o.b. _ Mammoth _Yellows, 65c. Homestead Farm, Beaufot'. minster. 
nts : mae ts, Marglobe. Beauty, Stone and Baltimore Tomato ernment inspected. April, May, June delivery; cash North Carolina, J s 
a on postpaid 0. 50c: 500. 75c: 1.000 500 for 65c: 1.000 for $1 Porto Rico. Lig order, J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga, Soybeans all varieties, for sale. Write T. A 3rooks 
% 7 - “4 P ‘ . St ery arse shust > . nie [4 _— — — = . 5 . ° 
$1.50. Expressed: 10.000. Special to dealers. Stem = Pa Nass eOUSLEE sin 3 vn Rng Pi Porto Rican Potato plants from selected seed stock, Co., Bath C. 
Talte Danica Hat sh e al Sa Mo a a 0.,. 5 ; ra , od 
Ww: r Parks. Darien. Ga Valdosta. $1.50 thousand, irae -pla ints. all varieties. $1 thou Early Speckled Velvet Beans and all other seeds 
iy Barto Rico, Bia ite a i- 4 = = ee ——— sand. Cabbage plants, 85e thousand. All orders filled yw oR “Bush, Albany. Ga 
re oo aio iico, Bik Stem Jersey tato ant h ; promptly. None too large. Strickland Plant Co., ‘2—® 7 - s 
o plants: $1.50 per 1,000: over 100 at $1.25 Cabba ge and Calon plants, spring grown, Charleston . Q 2 eae Adams end 
¢ ity — he . a“. . Mershon. Ga 90-Day Velvets. all Sexery $1.10 bushel. Adams ing 
American Pla Alma. Ga. Wakefield. € Golden Acre: 500, 50e: 1.000, aaa Weed Company, Claxton. Gis ing croy 
ae ie , wanhaae cli ase - 75¢e: 5,000, $: Tomato plants from certified seed; Raspberries COS IADART «RROD. Sa - 
Guin ‘cians nantind neal Ae arcade Marglobe, Baltimore, Bonnie Best: 500 65¢° $1. Select Otootuns. $3 bushel: select 90-Day Velvets 
1 mM & 3 ost ¢ é aoilar ing j pe = . ry . ; 3 s a ; 
Franklin Plant Co. Franklin, ees *.00). Ruby King. Calliornia Wonder Pepper plants: St. Regis Red Raspberry; berries five months: best $1 bushel. J. H. Tennille. 
¥ . N.C. Lees ee : 500. a 1.000, $1 $5. px, ympt Shipment. Sims Potato yariety for South. State inspected, large healthy stock: No. 1 Velvet Bea 3c bushel: Otootans. $3. 5, $3.10 
rsey and C estor ok abbae. postpaic t Co.. embroke. Ga. 5) 315 anry Fr: 3 ? ille NO. i ea . 
Be an By aa lest n., Wahoties a bbe. | Dos anid an > embro , IRD not oS 90, 100. Henry Francis, Waynesville.  pushél, Cowpeas. Z5c bushel. Davis & Palmer. Teo 
L 3 - . 1.1 express prepaid: 3,000 up. Ti a 2 ‘ . illo . 
thousand. Georgia South Carolina certified P » Rican Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston, nille, Ga. ee ee ——_ 
Potatoes. $1.75 thousand; 5.000, $1.65 All prepaid Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: mossed, labeled, variety nam- Strawberries Soybeans —Sound, recleaned Otootans, Briloxis. Math- 
. C. McDonald, osta, G ; 1,000. 31; 5.000. $3.50. Bermuda On- ws \ ‘Also Velve s or & Smoak. Orange 
=. # maid, _Seraonts.. Se. 60c; 1.000, 85c: 6.0 0. $3 50. Porto Rico Strawberry Plants.—Improved and inspected Klon- burg aos er ee i 
NTS.—Cab 2 : 1,000. $1.50. Tomatoes. leading » - —— Quantiti, 
 S a pi 1,000; PSS: er ‘ mossed: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.2 5.000 dykes, $1.50 thousand, T. J. Bradley, Alma, Ark. a Mammoth Yellow. Tarheel Black, Herman Soybeart Florida. 
e é . “Ope . We x . . x a] t 
o> 55 Bt “or : ion guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. Missionary and Klondyke: $2.75 per 1.000; 5,000, 65¢ bushel, f.o.b. here. Geo. C. Austin, So uth Cre 
$2.25, 1,000; ( auliflow er: Write for “airy . Quitma Ga. $12.50. Blakemore: $3 per 1,000; 5,000, $13.75. Pre- North Carolina. 
aniaive ance t > y — + ——————————_ _...£.. o Q = a ’ . asto- s mee 
SoM wi tend B L L »C K S PLANT . a aad pe, $3. 0 per Oars hee his i ( Samet P ew oybeuns. Mammoth Yellows, 70c: Mammoth “Browns 
FARM, hite Springs, Fla. lar Jersey, Charleston, don Everhearing 0, -00; postpaid. 000, $7: col- 65c; Tokio. 70c: Laredos $1.30. Eastern Cotton Oi 
a> n labeled: 500. 60c: lect. 20 other varieties at STEAD prices. Catalogue Cc 





Company, Hertford, N. = = 
— Recleaned seed Soybeans, all varieties. Quality 


Certified Strawberry —— Finest new ground eeneteas ; ations. 
grown Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma: $2.50, 1,000. Extham, Belhaven sear Write for quota 7 


0 Bermuda Onions same price free. M. 8S. Pryor. R27, tlisbury, Md. 
Potato plants: 500. 85c; 1.000, 

ading varieties. mossed, _jabeled: 
f.o.b. Georgia-Kentuc 


ield. Flat 


guaranteed 
























its.—Charleston, Jersey Wal 
Satisfact 

























































s 309 So ge FS Soe > i Blakemore, Premier: $3. 1,000. Mastodon and New ————— nen “i Certifi 
0 $ $4: ex- a Oe CURIS Se Shinmens free Ken- 3ellmor (latest introduction United States Department % Pocahontas Soybeans; new variety, Cows love Li - — 
“R Lankfo ——- of Agriculture): $1, 100; $6, 1.000. All prices pre- Erect; no vines, not coarse; heavy producer; sma ill 8@ 4 fae 
yy _ Plants.—Cabbage the right size and ave, aid, cash or c.o.d, Sinclair Nurseries, Dayton, Tenn. Also_ Hobe Lespedeza, John Hofmeyer, Williamsbul eto: 
0) yhage and ion D fo : “2 
” 60c: 1.000. 85c: 5.000 cS =O a 5 mixed orders labeled separate Strawberry Plants.—Over five million sturdy new land drainia. ——— ——— ae hegammn 
guaranteed. E. BR. Clements. Vaid I Dutch. Copenhagen Market: plants of all the leading varieties for this winter and For Sale.—New crop, recleaned Mammoth Yella 
= I _80e: 500, 90c: 1,000, $1.50 next spring’s planting. General line of nursery stock; seed Soybeans; even weight two-bushel bags: 60c bushel Tennes 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion a leading vari- E 5.000, $3, Sermuda Onions. apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry trees. Raspberry f.o.b. Camden; cash with order. F. P. Wood. Camdeb. Bureau. 
otras ao 50c; 1.000. fe : 5,000. $3.50. Satisfaction yell ! x? ne a et 200. 40¢; and Blackberry plants. Grape vines, shrubbery, shade North Carolina. —— 
gusrante > Ava 2 ° ult n Ga ) a Se : U 3 11esa le exores ve ¢ oT p q Ss g cate r , > 0 
£ a a — =n. Som 6 5 EB. A. Goivin’ Tone Ge trees, roses and rite iit reek satan il utalog now, ready. Soybeans for Sale.—Tokio. 60c: Mammoth Yellow q wee 
: : : It’s free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. Box E. Princess ne 4 prices I 
Several varieties certified Potato plan Marglobe Anne. Md 65c; Laredo, $1.10; Otootan, $2.40. Write for Ban —— 
Tomato plants: $1.50. 1,000: over 5 OO) $1 25, Satis- y Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, - . large lots and other varieties. W. F. Winstead. 7 Gl ertifi 
faction guaranteed Eagle Plant Co.. Alma. Ga lea sis per Bermuda Onion. Wax and Sweet Strawberry Plants.—Great Mastodon. have herries somville, N. C. ——- en Sh 
1 ( 4 34 VOS Collard and six months in vear: 100 post paid, $1.5 50, New Blake- 7 * a a a ¢ . ‘owns. Lea 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. leading vari- ollect: 1.000 more, fine new berry: 100 post paid, $1.25. Great Young Ace teen =e CON. Fecleaned: Mammoth B Be good lacs, 
eties: 500. 50c- 1.000, T5e: 5.000. 50. satisfs ge. All ieee Dewberry, over inch long. ripening just after straw- haa he "gs eee fe Bo Yee ae ir. Muse & — 
P ntieed Clements Plant Co.. Valdosta. Ga Broccoli berries. very fine raspberry flavor: 25, 50, $4.25; mpany. Cash Corner. N. C ar, f. vs b ned 
— ene : —_—_—_—— 1,000 31! 50 100, $7.50; post paid. Full line other berries. a Casi sat a SOE <_< bushel, 
Send No Money.—€.0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Ber- a 60c: 500, $2: trees, shrubs, Raspberries. Blackberries and Dewberries Recleaned Ninety-Day Velvets, 95%. or better pet Lesped 
muda Onion plants All_ varieties ready now 500, } $3.5 t: 1,000 Write for prices Tomato plants, Cabbage blante. Onion plants. Aspara- mination, $1 bushel Genuine Bunch Velvets. 30% 4 bushel, “ 
Se: 1,000, 95¢: 5.000. $3.75. G. W. Coleman. Tifton. n " to March 15th and Rhubarb roots. Catalogue free. J. A. Bauer, 90%, $3.50 bushel. Write for prices Soybeans ™ 
Georgia Judsonia, Ark. Peas, T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga, 
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Got Something to Sell? Use Classified Ads 





























Clover 


Indiana Red Clover, $8.75 per bushel, f.0.b. Louis- 
ville. Freight paid, cash with order. Samples on 
request, also prices on other field and garden seed. 
Farmers Seed Association, Inc.. 237 E. Jefferson St.. 
Louisville. Ky. 





Corn 
Iman’s Prolific: 75¢ peck: $2 bushel. Jno. K. 
n, Mt. Ulla, N. C. en 
White Wonder, Leaming Yellow: 70c “peck; “postpaid. 
Ad Harman, Cedar Bluff. Va. / : 
Norfolk Market Soa re en 10 pounds $1; ‘postpaid. 
Windsor, N. 








Most vs gee pr corn j ars to stalk, Peck 
rfc; half bushel 90c; bushel $1.65. J. C. Thomas, 
I 7 ( 


















two eared field seed corn; nubbed 
i selected. $2 per bushel. E. Morris 
“Ma xt on, N &, 


er’s F avorite, 7c pound. Biges s Se ven- -Ear ; 75¢ 
50 bushel Prepaid, nubbed. shelled. ‘Arthur 
Sanfe rd N _C. 











F: vorite, . the South’s best early corn: 10 
7s postpaid. he prepaid, 4c per pound. 
Mebz N. C 





avorite Corn: pure originator’s strain: 4c 
postpaid Adam’s Extra Early, 12c: post- 
P. Schoolfield, Re idsville, N. C, 











na Golden.—yYellow corn, field selected, hand 
Peck 80c: half bushel $1.50: bushel $2.50. 
n Caro lina maining School, Rocky Mount. N. C. 


registered, field selected and graded Neal’s 
Seed Corn bushel $3.5 Biggest yielcder. 
ve Farm, C. E. beatin. ‘Hermitage, Tenn. 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” CORN 


Ie probably the heaviest yielding Southern 

rn grown. Get seed direct from ORIG- 
INATOR which will insure you of great 
care in its selection. Nothing but carefully 
field selected seed sold. Registered seed 
from detassled field, $3 bushel. Certified 


seed, $2.50 per bushel. 


F, P. LATHAM, BELHAVEN, N. C. 





r Prolific Cor n: Virginia King. that frequently 
rs, Both varieties field selected. nubbed and 
7T5c peck; $2 bushel. B. F. Yancey. Clarks- 








“State certified Latham’s Double Seed Corn. The 
large two eared white variety. _ Also Golden Quickmaker. 
the two eared yellow corn, Both record yielders. $1.5 
per bushel; 50c¢ per peck. N. R. Wilson. Wilsons Mills. 
North Carolina. 


pe White Corn; each ear field selected from 
stalk having two ears: each ear well rounded, 
nd heavy weight. A good yielding variety. 
shel, f.o.b. Creswell, N. C. Roy L. Litchfield, 
Creswell. N. C. 
reed Marett’s type Lowman Yellow | Corn. . strain 
and Marett’s Douthit Corn, stran No. 6. Prize 











Endorsed by exneriment station Per peck 
per bushel $3.2 5 bushels and over, $3 ner 
f.0.b reel ct go Ss Marett Farm and 
_Westminster. Ss 
Cotten 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll Cotton: prize winner. W. H. 
Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed: also 


Coker’s 5; recleaned and graded, 60c bushel. J. M. 

Simmons, Mountville. S. C. 

Big Boll cotton seed, grown on my 

bushel: four bushels or more. 70c; 
_Clare nee Poe. Raleigh, N. C 







Mexican 








Cleveland Big Boll No. 5, Strain 3 First 
pedigreed seed. Heavy vielder Ginned on 

selected, recleaned, sacked. 10% premiian 
int. $2 per 100 pounds; Shelby. N.C. C. 8S, 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED; big and lit- 


PR OTMOCR, avis daa dekecae ee $1.00 per bushel 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED TWO-EARED 
COOOL via cinga vanes csceerea $2.50 per bushel 


Catalog giving full description 
sent on request. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 








Rather than oil mill a portion of our pedigreed cot- 
ton seed, we offer our friends Mauarett’s latest strains 
Cleveland Big Boll: Strain 6-B, 1 1-16” staple, and 
Cleveland Strain Ne 7. 1 1-32”. and Cleveland Strain 

, and Dixie Triumph, $2 per 100 pound 
Marett’s Cleveland, strain New 5. 15-16” 
per bag. 10 bag orders 10¢ less per bag, 
f ‘Westminster. Write for catalog. First come. 
first served Marett Farm & Seed Company, West- 
Minster. S. C. 








Crotalaria 


Crotalaria, Beggarweed.—Quality seeds; prices right. 
Edvild Dyre, Madison. Fla 

Send for circular on Crotalaria, oil build- 
ing crop. Gilbert, Seed Grower, “Monticello. Fla. 








, Crotalaria Spectabilis legume doubles crop yields fol- 
qwing Our specially treated seed germinates up to 
‘S’e against low as 8% for untreated. Simpson Nur- 
Sery, Box 38, Monticello, Fla 


Spectabilis, best summer goil legume icin to ‘Beuth- 
east. Good for groves, orchards, vineyards, fields. Sow 
seven bounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30c: 100 pounds 
& ».b. Monticello, Fla. Special prices larger 





f.c 
auant ities Florida Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 
aa. 





Grass 


astures.—Carpet Grass. etc., at depression 
ree booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








Lespedeza 


Certified Korean, Variety Farms, Cooleemee. N. C. 


ctorean, Kobe and Tennessee 76. W. P. Dearing, 
0 re 
—heton. Tenn. 





necommon,, Kobe, Korean. Attractive prices, Lam- 
erts. Darlington, Ala. 


Rucmnessee 76 Leenedena seed, Rest by test. Farm 
Bureau, Lexington, Ten 











7 ommon Lespedeza, <7 65 bushel. Send money order. 
Drve, Stanfild, N. ¢ 


Ge ertified dodder-free Kobe and Korean Lespedeza. 
en Shelby, Woodlawn, Tenn. 

wie show Perennial Lespedeza. For bulletin write 
. a5¢ Charlot tte. N. ¢. 

sleseders seed, free from. “obnoxious “peeds, $1.15 ; per 
eel, Albert Annison, Zachary, La, _ 














Lespedez 








bushe Tennessee 76. $2.75: Common, $1.90 
wtahel, T. Drve, § Stanfield. ¢, 
Lesped Quality seeds. _ Common 8e: Korean 9c; 





Lob. Red Cross Store, Oakboro. SS aaa 
Lespedeza, double cleaned ; purity test 99.42%. Com- 








Mon. $1.50: Te g 2 ‘ 
North’ Carolina ssee 76, $2. William Love, Stanfield. 
anew fron, recleaned Common Lespedeza seed. 10 cents 


Fo rean and Kobe, 12 cents pound, Jno. 
ver 


ison 
Tenn 





Certified and fancy recleaned Korean Lespedeza_ seed. 


Ww rite for samples and prices. _ Tambert- Grisham Hard- 





Kobe, Tennessee 76. Korean and Common aeneenae : 
ans 





lots over 100 pounds, lle: 
pr erera) aor eza, 
_C, 


_ Korean Lespedeza certified : 


Crop Improvement Association, 


LESPEDEZA FOR SALE 
fied | “under the laws: of N. te ened 















A a 
"Smaller quantities llc. 








Union County Lesvedeza Seed.—Retter adsl 















































Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


w At n Watermelon seed 50 
C, 








‘Miscellancous Seed 





ww alton Seed eeecany 





ible 
selected ‘90- Day ‘Velvet Bean ‘seed, 











Return seed if not satiefien, 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Purebred heavy assorted, $8 per 100. John W. Boyd, 
South Boston, Va. 


AA grade chicks, Northern stock: erate 100: deliv- 
ered G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 








Write for prices and special offer on quality blood 
tested chicks. Waynesfield Hatchery, Waynesfield. Ohio. 


Shenandoah’s Tenth A Anniversary.—Special chick sale. 
Free catalog. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries. Timber- 
ville, V 








90% live chicks guaranteed through danger period. 
The South’s best chicks. Burr Clover Hatchery. Re 
Hill, 3. C 





Large English Leghorns, purebred Barred Rocks. 
Chicks, $10 per 100; delivered. Greenlawn. Windsor. 
North Carolina. 





BUNCH’S state blood tested chicks will be 
money makers for you. R. I. Reds, Bd. and 
Wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyand., Wh. Leghorns. 
Finest strains of above varieties. Bunch 
Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Sta itesville, , N.C. 











»y Chicks.—Rhode Islana Reds. Barred Rocks; 
tested Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, S. 

“Snaps for bargain seekers’ in 17 Me as of baby 
chicks. Why not write for free circular. z’s Hatch- 
ery. Milltown, Ind. 











Leghorn chicks from trapnested stock. $10 and $12.50 
hundred, _Also Rocks. Red £10 hundred. Hunter’s 
Leghorn Farm, Statesville. N. ¢ 


Quality chicks from blood tested stock. Rocks. Reds. 
White and Everlay Brown Leghorns. Attractive prices. 
Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg. Va, 


NEW CHICK BOOK FREE 
A perfect gold-mine of useful information. A splen- 
did book that tells how to raise strong, healthy 
chicks. Thoroughly discusses methods, brooding, 
feeding ingredients. vitamins. minerals. drinking 
water, etc. Also gives full details how to guard 
against disease and insure profits. A complete book 
no poultryman can afford to be without. Advise how 
many chicks you intend to raise and we will send 
book free. Address Box 1422, Dent. S, Philadel- 
phia. Pa 
If you want eggs. and cash. instead of fads. try 
Hampton’s_ Black Leghorn day old chicks Circular 
free. A. E. Hampton, Box P. Pittstown, N. 

















Chicks. mmediate shipments. collect. Leghorns, An- 
conas, Rocks, Reds. Orningtons. Wyandottes. Minorcas 
Se assorted. Mid-West Hatchery. Box 180. Clinton, 
Mis ssouri. 


Chicks Husky strong: Barred Rocks. Rhode Island 
Reds, White Leghorns. 100% live delivery guaranteed, 
I ningdale Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Dumbart 
Virginia. 


CHICKS hg tc VIRGINIA’S ;ARGEST 
EGHORN BREEDE 


STATE CERTIFIED BLOOD TESTED 


Take no chances—Densmore White Leghorn Chicks 
can be depended on to make you a profit. Consid- 
erable money has been spent by this Official 
R. O. P. and Virginia State Certified Breeding 
Farm in order to produce consistent layers of big 
eggs. Our birds are proven at egg laying contests 
Official records to 300 ecgs Blood tested 5 con- 
secutive years. Write for catalog DENSMORE 

IU LTRY FARM, Inc.. Box 267-A Ro anoke. Va 


nt Tancred Leghorns, 307 discount now Fre r 
rain; chalk-white eggs, 24 ounces up From two- 
vear-old hens. Catalog free. J. H. Weaver. Box 2, 
Stuarts Draft. Va 


































Bey is. Rocks, 
Roc iy Nount. 


Baby Chicks.—Blood tested. purebred 
Tancred White Leghorns. Two weeks £ 
$10 per hundred. Rocky Mount Hatchery, 
North Carolina. 








White Leghorn chicks from state certified. blood 
ae flocks. All males from Imperial Tancred mating 
direc Prices reasonable Bluemont Leghorn Farm. 
he Va. 





> 
RARE QUALITY CHICKS 
Twelve years rigidly improving our breed- 
ers, blood testing, trapnesting. Success has 
crowned our efforts. Quality, honesty did 
it. Let us help you succeed. Buy our 
Chicks. None healthier, prettier, bette: 
layers. Free chick raising books with each 
order. Prices lowest in years. Write CAP- 
ITAL POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, S. C. 


Chicks.—Barred Rocks. Reds, Whit 
per hundred: postpaid Hatching eg 
pullets available later. 300k orders 
Hatchery. Shiloh, N. Cc 








Quality Baby Chicks.—Thous s weekly Priced 
lower than ever before All ec} breeders bred 
especially for egg produc on Sook orders now. Hege’s 
Hatchery, Lexington. 





~ Electrically hatched chicks from blood tested, 
free range flocks. Rocks, Reds. Leghorns All Leg- 
horn males pedigreed from 300-egg strai Superior 
Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N. 




















Farmers Beat 
Business Men 


HE farmers of the South are 


to be congratulated upon the business sense they 
are showing in these ayy 9 


While display advertising is much below last year 
classified advertising is almost wholly up to 
more enterprise than the average business man— 
a fine sign of ea i pt An tte 


market Rg to be found at the same cost than 


Be Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
s would cost you $4,300 for postage alone. Yet you 
ean send a ncelaed ad to every ria one of these 215,000 families for only 13 cents a 
word and we pay for all the postage, all the ink, all the printing, all the addressing, 


215,000 of the best 


will go only to folks who are intelligent enough 
as progressive ‘enough to want a farm paper and pay for it. Then again our adver- 

and makes the reader safe in dealing with the 
when ordering. 


your advertisement 


tising suarantee helps | you m: ike sales 


Ts it any wonder that an ever increasing number of farm folks who have improved 
anything else farmers want, are realizing that Clas- 


sified Ravens in The armer-Ruralist is the cheapest way to make 


this Carolinas-Virginia Edition, going 





Mail Us Your Advertisement Now! 





The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Raleigh, N. C. 





























QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
FUMIGATED AGAINST DISEASE 


White Leghorns 


Assorted Heavy Breeds 















AMOUS KWALITEED 


Virginia State Certified Baby Chicks 
FIRST CERTIFIED HATCHERY IN VIR- 


and reasonable prices. 
H ARRISON BURG 
B 58C Harrisonburg, Virginia 








live delivery guaranteed. 
lawn Hatcheries. 510 Piedmont Ave.. 


. blood tested chicks insure better liva- 
i Maturity and greater 


nutten Farms Hatchery. 
Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guars 





oo Bushs Poultry Farms. 














Orpington. and ‘Ws an 10 ittes, 














CONTINENTAL 







CONTINENTAL 
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PALMER HATCHERY 
SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 














(Classified Ads eeeiieeiiiy on next aes 





Classified Ads 


eee eer 


Baby Chicks 


—Blood tested chicks 





Here's a Bargain Big. strong, 





livable, electric hatched. Per 100: Barred. White Rock 

Reds, White, Silver Laced Wyandottes. Orpingtons. 3 

White. Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed 
breeds. $6 Order from ad 100° alive. prepaid. 
Catalog free Steele’s Hatchery. Box 100. Wellsville 
Missouri. 

Single Comb White Leghorn baby chicks (Wyckoff 
strain), from select breeders of exceptional size and 
type, sired by pedigreed males, at prices in line with 
other commodities. Reauest circular. One of the 


chicks. Breeder of 
Thousands of sat- 


Siler City. N. 


South’s pioneer producers of wees 
quality Leghorns Pater y-one ye 
isfled customers. Carl G iIiland. 


$6 per 100 for Single Comb Reds. Barred Rocks; 
$6.50 for White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons: $5.25 for Brown. Buff. White Leg- 
horns, Anconas, heavy mixed: $4.50 for assorted: $4 
for seconds, Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred. t 
grade chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. 
pom A Order direct from ad Glendale Hatchery, 
Box . Ramsey. 


Blood tested Single Comb Reds. Barred Rocks, $7 per 
100; White Wyandottes. White and Bu Rocks. Buf? 
Orpingtons, $7.50; Brown, Buff. White Leghorns. An- 
‘onas, heavy mixed. $6: Assorted, $5: seconds. 50 
Purebred, blood tested chicks that live and grow and 











lay. Ship prepaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Can ship 
c.o0.d, Hatches weekly Order direct from this ad. 
Clover Valley Poultry ; Farm, Box 22, Ramsey, Indiana. 








17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
egg production in zero weather. Send for catalogue: 
it fa beautifully illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 
Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown, Ind 


00 pu blood tested baby chicks weekly. 








60,000 purebred. 
Prompt shipment assured. Barred. Buff Rocks. Single 
Comb and Rose Comb Reds: $7.85. 100; $38.50. 500. 
White Rocks, White. avaauen “Wyandottes and Buff 
Orpingtons: $8.50, 100; $42.50, 500 Single Comb 
White Leghorns (English or Tancred strain): $6.85. 
100; $33, 500. Brown Leghorns and Anconas same 


price. Davis strain Buff Leghorns: $7. 100; $34. 500. 
Heavy mixed, 6%c. Assorted. 44%4c. Davis Poultry 
Farm, Rt. 23, Ramsey. Ind 





Why buy ordinary chicks when you can get our famous 
blood tested breeds at the same price or even_less? 
Even the keen experts of four departments of the United 
States government have purchased chicks from us. Our 
chicks from the famous Tancred. Wyckoff. Fishel. 
Thompson, Holterman and other blood lines. Price ver 
100, standard quality special selected: White. Brown. 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $6.75: Barred. White Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island eds. 5: Buff Rocks. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Silver Laced Wyandottes. $9: 
assorted, no cripples, $4.50: heavy. $6.75. Exhibition 
quality. per 100: White. Buff. Brown Leghorns. An- 
onas, $8; White. Barred Rocks. Reds. $10: Buff Rocks. 
Buff, White Orpingtons. White. Columbian. Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, $11: White. Black Minorcas, Jersey 
Black Giants, $12. Nothing better to start or rebuild 
a profitable flock, nothing better for even broilers be- 
cause these famous breeds grow larger. mature quicker, 
and lay better Immediate shipment. 100% prepaid 
live delivery Write for our free color plate catalog. 





Thornwood Poultry Yards. Box 300-A. Crandall. Ind. 
Anconas 
Sheppard great laying strain Anconas Day old 








*hicks; eggs; chicks started four weeks. Bargain prices. 
Foy Craig. Hickory. N. C. 
Cornish 
Dark Cornish eggs: $2 for 30. Mrs. J. S. Plaxico, 
Rt. 1. Sharon. 8. C 
Games 
15 Red Pyle Game eggs. $2: postpaid. E. Shelton. 
Letcher. Ala. 





Jersey Black Giants 


Black Giants.—Blood tested: cocks from Marcy Farms. 











Eggs: 16. $1.25. Francis Whiting. Olmstead. Ky. 
Jersey White Giants 
White Giant eggs: 30. $2.75: 100. $8.50: postpaid. 
Boss Hockaday. Selmer. Tenn. 
White Giants, Black Giants. Buff Minorcas. Chicks. 
eggs. The Thomas Farms. Pleasanton. Kas. 
Leghorns 
Buff Leghorn chicks. eggs. Mrs. E. F. Jones. Gal- 
latin. Tenn. 
Minorcas 


Pure Schmidt strain Buff Minorcas. 
eggs. $1.25 per 15: $4 per 100: 
try Yards. Pilot Mountain. N 


Orpingtons 


Buff Orpingtons.—Cockerels and 


26 to 28 ounce 
_ Delivered. Bells Poul- 





eggs from my $5- 

















a-year strain. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson. Burkeville. Va. 
Buff Orpington hatching eggs: 16, $1.25: prepaid. 
Cockerels, $3; express collect. B. B. Absher. Elkin. 
North Carolina. 
Plymouth Rocks 
Parks’ Barred Rocks. Cream grade. 15 eggs $1 50; 
cockerels $2. Permit C-32 Mamie Fish, Angier. N a 2, 
Rhyne’s Exquisite strain Dark Barred Plymouth 
Ro Best hatching ezgs, 1918 prices. Write for mat- 
_ Wayne F Rhyne. Fancier. Gastonia. N. y. C. 





Rhode Island Reds 


Tompkins’ Dark Reds; $2 per setting. C 
LaGrange 


Rich, Dark Red Mahogany Plumage.—Single Comb 
Rhode Island Ked baby chicks from tae famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock. hatched from big 


RB. Jones, 











brown egg type heavy winter layers. Strong. vigorous, 

healthy chicks: guaranteed to live Beautiful color 

Dlate catalog free. Farm Service. Rt. F42. Tyrone, Pa. 
Wyandottes 

te Wrandottes, Ring Sandycreek 





gneck Pheasants 
Roanoke Rapids. N. C. 

White Wryandottes.—Stock. eg 
Hasty, Roanoke Hapids. N. ( 
Golden Wyando 
1.2 0, $5, 


Elliot 


gs. reasonable. L. B. 





Ww ‘beauty Eggs: 1 
"Poultrs Farm. Chapa- 





ve H ones 





Ducks 


Mammott White Pekin 
Ww vodard . Wi ls N 


Wh ite ~ Peki 5 


nenta] Hatchery 


ducklings and eggs. P. L 


“ducklings: 25, $5: 
Memphis, Tenn 


delivered. C Conti- 








Guineas 
snow whit 
Hunter 


exes $2. 


Guineas: 12 





e African 
le. N. C 
Pheasants 

Ringneck egvs and chicke 
Vendleton 5. C 

For Sale 
Reidsville 


Order now. Pheasantry. 


Hingneck pheasants, $2. Ralph Allen. 
_ ( 








Pheasants 
W. 2nd. 





nd eggs for E. B Bradley, 1307 
c 


Gastonia, N. 


Turkeys 


International sae 
side, Jonesville, _ Va 


3ronze; eggs, poults. Sunny- 





Mammoth Bronze 
putman, Addo’ 


~ Bronze “tur ey 
White Gia 

Improved Mammoth 
dozen; thirty dollars hundred; postpaid. 
Lelvidere, Kansas. 


toms and hens, $5 “and | up. a 2 P 
N. 














Silver Wyandotte eggs, $1. 


eggs, 33 
5 Mary Rinehart, ” Benton, Ky. 


nt eggs, $1 





Bronze turkey eggs. . four dollars 
Robbins Ranch, 


Two er | More Breeds 


srown or ania or Barred Rocks. Forest Stewart. 
Ss. 





Clover, 

Hatching _Eggs.—Cornish Games (heavy), White 
Rocks and Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), $1.50 per 
fifteen. Herbert Jones, Siler City. . 


Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby y Chicks. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 
for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue. Ohio. 


Poultry Remedies 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys. 25c. 
Diarrhea Remedy, Poultry Tonic. Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for $1. All merchandise sold 
on a money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
Ww: HL Doran, _Brandenburg, — Ky. 


‘Livestock 


Write for sar oe copy North Carolina Guernsey News. 
Salisbury, N 











Genii Jerseys 














Registered Duroc service boars and bred sows. Duroe 
Farms, Greenville. N. C. 

Durocs, registered in buyer’s name: pigs, 50 pounds, 
$10; 90 pounds. 5; 120 pounds, $20. E. F. Hum- 
phries, Movock, c. 

Essex 

Registered Essex pigs. bred gilts, service boars. 

Prize winners. E. A. Aldridge. Randleman, N. C 
Hampshires 

Registered Hampshires. Brookside Farm. Shelbyville, 

Tennessee 
6. 1. €. 

Ohto a ed Chesters, all sizes. W. I. Owen, 
Bedford, 

Poland-Chinas 

Poland China pigs, two for $11. Oakview Farm. 
Newbern, Tenn. 





Boars, gilts. pigs: registered stock. Mount Pleasant 


Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 

Registered gilts. boars, pigs: descendants champions 
Bargains. Joseph Page. Marietta. N. C. 

Spotted Poland China pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old. $7.50. 
From best blood. E. J. Forehand, Cypress Chapel, Va 

Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts. boars: 
gilts from champions. Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. C 











Guernseys 
Guernsey ee heifers, cows. Write Harry B. Heilig 
Salisbury. N. 





Defender and 
Priced 


Guernsey — from Frenchman’s 
Langwater Argyll, with Advanced Registry dams. 
to sell. Thornwood Farms, Ada. Mich. 





Holsteins 


Washington County Holsteins.—Registered Holsteins. 
bred in Washington County over 50 years. All ages at 











Honey 


Fine Comb Honey.—Fresh packed. 
thirty pounds $4; delivered. 
Georgia, 


Ten pounds $1.65; 
J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, 





10-pound pails 1931 
Sample ldc, H. 


Twelve 
$8; prepaid. 
Li juisiana, 


Honey, 
Natchitoches. 


crop good table 
Sudbury, 


pounds $8.5 
guaranteed. LE. 


Comb Hon oney. .—30 p 
delivered by mail. 
Bussey & Co., 


Reduced price fine eee Honey. White tender comb. 
two 5-pound pails $1.75; 12 pails for $8.75: postpaid. 
Write for dealer ay C. H, Herndon, Haylow. Ga. 


pounds” $4 30; ; 60. 
_ Satisfaction 
Enigma, Ga. 











Hosiery 


Men’s Bayon Hose. imperfect. 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Co., Asheboro. N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Roll developed and eight prints. 25c: 
North Studio. North, C. 


~ Rolls developed f free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—yYour first roll 
six exposure, lic; eight exposure, 20c. 
Fairfield. Ala. 


odds. 24 pairs $1: 
Economy Hosiery 





extra prints 3c. 
>, Wilson Studio. 


developed and printed: 
Kiphart Studio, 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film _ developed 
Se; prints 2c each. Moser & Son. Dept. 7. Walnut 
Hills. Cincinnati. Ohio. 





Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
border prints, 25c. Modern Photo Finishers oO. 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. F 


Special Trial Offer.—Developing any size roll. 5 cents: 
prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7-inch enlargement 20 
cents. Send for special bargain list. Roanoke_ Photo 
Finishing Company. 12 Bell Avenue. Roanoke. V 








Lime 
‘Mascot’? bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum anslysis 95%. Write us for ee 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn 





Of Interest to Women 


Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.— 

its any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c. gent c.0.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co.. . Sedalia, 
Missouri. 





Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Gold Teeth. Watches. Jewelry 100% full 
value paid. Cash mailed day shipment received. Chi- 
cago Gold Smeltitte & Refining Co., 536 Mallera Bldg., 
Chicago. 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted.—Will pay $100 for 1894 dime, S. 








mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty head nickel (not buffalo) 
Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 4c for oat 
coin folder. May mean much profit to you. Numis- 
matie Co.. Dept. 645. Ft. Worth. Texas 
Patents 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 





egistered 
ton. D. C. 








Patents.—Time counts in| applying for “patents. ~ Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent. and Record of Invention form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Clarence 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 776 Adams 
Bldg.. Washington. Cc. 





Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range, $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst.. 5. St. Louis. Mo. 


Timber Killer 


























i . furnish c 3 f work. County 
eel. eR Se oe actarare, , Liquid kills trees. grass. weeds. Free booklet. Hot- 
Washington County Holstein Club. shot, Reddick, Fla. _ a AS Ba 2 
@ ~ Bo-Ko. ae to kill. autek over 200 trees, $3.70. 
Jerseys Bo-Ko Co.. Jonestown. Miss. 
Bred_hetfers, cows. belie: registered. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm. Fairfield. s 2 Tobacco 
Smoking: 10 pounds 85c; chewing. $1: 40 plugs $1.50. 
— Ernest Choate. Wingo. Ky. 
- T Mild, yellow, French type chewing or smoking: 7 
| NOTICE—IN ORDERING DOGS On Kage | pounds $1: prepaid. Lawrence Ellegood. Hickman. Ky. 
| the buyer is required to return dogs thin t " _ 

i . Twenty chewing twists. $1. Twenty sacks smoking, 
L specified time according to advertiser's contract. | $1: postpaid. Ford Tobacco Co.. M-13. Paducah. Ky. 
‘ollie w s Va Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. _Bargain_ prices. See 
Collies: male $6. oodberry Farm. me ureys TAs. what we have before you buy, Troutt’s DF4. Hickory, 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers: - Rock Garden Supplies. Kentucky. 
Puppyland. Box P. Pana, Il Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Aged chewing. 10 pounds 
Purebred English, Boston Bull; Ger- $1.25. Mild smoking, 10 pounds $1, United Farmers, 


"pups. 
8. 


93. Collies. G 
man Police. J. H. Wells. Walhalla. Cc. 


Wingo, Ky. 





Shepherds, Coliteg, Rat Terriers. Special prices this 
H. Kansas. 









month Chestnut. Chanute. 

Fox and wolf hounds, coon hounds, ‘possum. skunk 
and coon hounds. ood bitches. pups. Summer prices 
On trial. Guaranteed. Joe White. Springfield. Mo. 





Tye or More Breeds 


ls; Hampshire hogs, all ages. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake. 


Pigs for Sale.—Vaccinated, certified, 
and Yorkshire, Berkshire and O. I. C., Duroc and Berk- 
shire crossed; 8 weeks old; $4.50 each; 5 or more, $4.25 
each We pay all express charges. Ship two or more 
e.o.d. Old Homeste ad Farm. Lexington. Massachusetts. 


Prices 
Miss 
selected Chester 

















Miscellaneous 
Automobile Paint 





Newc oat Rubber Auto Enamel.—Easy to apply; quick 
to dry. Color card and information on request. New- 
coat Enamel Co 3ox 1. Crofton. Ky. 

Batteries 
New Light Plant Batterles. $36 to $59. Battery Ex- 
change Albers. als, 


pre es Geeiiies 7 


High quality 
Stover Apiaries. 


Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free. 
Tibbee Station. Miss 





Fertilizer 
Basic 


Slag. Ammo-Phos 
prices. Hobson & Arey, 


and Cyanamid. 


Ww rite for 
Distributors. N 


Salisbury, 


Farm Machinery 


Dixie Velvet Bean and Pea Huller. Stable Manure 








Drill, puts in furrow. Sanders Mfg. Co.. Box 2081, 
Atlanta 
Furs 
Let us Tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, an, repair and dye old furs and turn your 
Wool ‘into Blankets. Fur Tannery. Mineral. Va 
Green Pea Sheller 
ells English Peas. Cowpeas. Tutterbeans. Hand 
perated Thoroughly tested Postpaid $2. or c.o 
A gents wanted. House}! hold Products Company, 
iirm inghar, Ala. 
Hay 


Alfalfa Hay.—Priced to sell. Weights and quality 
guaranteed. Prompt shipment. B. G. Locher, Glas- 
ow A 


Chew and smoke Virginia Chocolate Leaf Tobacco. 











5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2; prepaid. William A. 
Parker, Forest. Va. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra long. mellow red 
leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.75. Smoking. $1.25. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden. Tenn. oe Sees 

~ Cigarette Burley, extra mild: 5 pounds $1.25; 10 
pounds $2, Patent cigarette roller free. Tobacco Ex- 
change, S507, Mayfield, Ky. 





pounds $1: 
received, Ford 


chewing: 5 


Guaranteed leaf smoking or 
19, $1.50. when 


ipe free. Pay 
Farms, Paducah, Ky 


Choice. long. bright red chewing. 8 pounds $1: smok- 
ing, twelve. We have the goods, the service. and the 
price too. Guaranteed. Bert Choate. Hickman. Ky 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Two years old: 

: 10 pounds, $2.25; five. $1.25. 
Guaranteed good. 8S. J 











sweet and good 

Best smoking: 
Rogers. Dresden, 
Tennessee 





Bais al Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed; extra good. Chew- 

z: 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50; smoking: 5, 75c; 10. $1.50. 
Pipe free. 20 twista $1. Pay when received. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Ky 


Tobacco, Post paid. —Guaranteed. ~ Aged mellow chew- 

5 pounds $1.25: 10 pounds $2.25 Smoking: 5 

pounds 95 cents: 10° pounds $1.70. W. B. Adams Pool 
Sharon, Tenn 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed neny best me A ow. 





juicy leaf chewing: 5 pounds iF 25 +2 
smoking: 5 pounds 90c: 10. 50. ate itamiin 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Direct Offer Consumers.—Good chewing. 13c pound; 
smoking, 9c pound; minimum 10 pounds wets help 
each other Reference: Chamber Commerce Tobacco 
Growers. Martin. Tenn 

ected red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.70; 10 pc 





smoking, $1.23. Flavoring free with 19 pounds 





faction guaranteed Depression prices. Collier To- 
bacco Pool, Martin. Tenn. 

Experienced tobacco manufacturer offera: 10 pounds 
surley smoking for $1.45; 10 pounds red 6un cured 
hewing for $1.90 Flavoring and preparation recipes 
free with order. Pay postman. Lee Rogers, Clyde, 

rth Carolina 

ee 
Watch Repairing 

Watches Repaired.—Guaranteed work Walf usual 
cost Work returned c.o.d. Mail direct to H. J. 
Clark, Mayflower, Ky 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job The cost to 
you is small No negroes taken For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville 


Tennesseo. 


USINESS 
News of 
/ Interest to 
~A Farmers “~ 


By W. C. LASSETTER 





HE development of a complete fertj- 

lizer in a new form has been announced 
by the Swann Fertilizer Co., of Birming- 
ham. This new fertilizer is in granules 
but it differs from other mixed fertilizers 
in that each granule is of the same com- 
position as its neighbor granule. In other 
words each granule is a mixed fertilizer, 
It looks as if this is taking the mechanics 
of mixing about as far as it can be taken, 
Additional advantages are said to be that 
the product does not absorb moisture or 
cake under normal storage or handling 
conditions. 


* * * 


Elmer T. Wible, advertising manager 
of Pittsburgh Steel Co., believes that 
management has a lot to do with this 
question of farming. With this idea in 
mind he has prepared a farm engineering 
chart to be given free to any farmer who 
is interested in doing a little figuring. 
With this chart one can map out his fields 
and then find out just how much unneces- 
sary work he’s doing in getting to and 
from his work. And if he plans to do 
any fencing Mr. Wible knows it will pay 
him to do a complete job of planning be- 
fore starting to drive posts or dig post 
holes. Mr. Wible’s chart can be had 
for the asking if you will only write 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Market Brings $10,000 
Extra 


(Concluded from page 19) 
and poultry feed have been supplied with 
market money as well as clothes for the 
family. 

Mrs. D. M. Smitherman made $787.40 
from marketable products. She first be- 
gan with a few hundred broilers. These 
she succeeded in raising to two pounds 
and on the first day at the market she 
sold $22 worth of broilers. Then she 
saw that she would not have enough 
broilers to go very far at this rate so she 
added more and as she made more money 
she bought more broilers. Then she added 
angel food cake, mayonnaise dressing, 
and apple jelly. She carried 100 pullets 
through the winter, fed the stock, and 
supported the family. 


Mrs. Smitherman put running water 
in her kitchen and porch and a shower in 
the yard for the children with her market 
money from one month’s sales. She has 
built additional poultry houses and now 
she has hens enough to produce all the 
eggs needed for her cake sales. Last 
summer she brought in some garden pro- 
duce for sale and canned enough to sup- 
ply her family for the next two years. 

The women when selling at the mar- 
ket wear white smocks and white bands 
around their heads. The social side ot 
the market is a desirable feature. One 
woman said, “Our market is like a Satur- 
day or Wednesday party, I could not 
miss it.” 

To date sales have totaled $10,000. This 
represents profit as there is no Ov erhead 
charge, no license, and no rent. 





Agents—Salesmen 


Clover Labora: 





Formulas —All kinds. 
tories, 178N Parkridge. 


iit Trees for 
series. Dept. 25. a 
ew Discovery.—Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Hy hirlwind seller. Big profit. Sample free. Bese 
4317-K Irving Park, Chicago, 


ti 5 —_ unl 
We st: art you ‘without a dollar. ~ Soaps, Extracts, Pere 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carna 
tion Co,, 663. St. Louis. Mo. 
California Perfumed Beads, selling 
Agents coining money, Catalog free. 
2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Get Our Free Sample Case, 
ing and Mosetaleien Wonderfully profitable 


Catalog free. 
Til. 


es il 
Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Concord, Ga, 


Fruit 
N Nurseries, 





———— 
like hot cakes 
Mission Factory. 





JaDerms 





Co., Dept St. Louis. Mo. 

New Kind “Heat Boils Water Instantly.- Make $35 
daily. Pocket size. Minute demonstration. Pav oy 
$1.95 profit. Free offer. Devt. K. Luxco, Elkha 
Indl ana. 


~ Sell Fruit Trees.—Farmers and others wanted to soll 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Por 
nent job, Ask for particulars, Concord Nursef 
Devt, 25, Concord, Ga. 
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Keeps Crows Away 
Or Your Money Back 











Crows and rodents will leave you 
alone at planting time if you treat | 
your seed corn with LIBERTY 


CROW SCAT. 


These pests are not known in fields | 


planted with CROW SCAT treated 
seed. Dae a P 
CROW SCAT is insurance against 
replanting. 
CROW SCAT is absolutely harm- 
‘Jess. Won't clog the planter, won't 
hurt the seed. On the contrary it in- 


sures Maximum germination. 
apply. 

$] invested in 
hours saved in replanting. 
duced 331: 
2 bushels. $1. You buy CROW SCAT 
with the distinct 
your money back if 


CROW SCAT means 


Prices re- 


not satisfied. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mail coupon. | 


Pay on arrival. We pay postage. 


Apothecaries Hall Co., Dept. PFV1 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Send me pint 
SCAT. 


to return my 


(state quantity) CROW 


I'll pay postman on arrival. You are 
money if 


I'm not satisfied. 








THOROBRED 


GDTIDS | 


 cenlitiis L, 
FREE 


One Hundred Page Catalog. 
Write for it today! 


GEO. TAIT & SONS CO., Inc. 
Norfolk, Va. 


LAMENESS 














SLOW UP HORSES? 
Reach for ABSORBINE 





Quick-acting Absorbine gets results 
when heavy work threatens lameness, 
lay-ups, costly delays. Brings speedy 
relief for stiff, sore, swollen muscles and 
tendons. Prompt healing aid for cuts, 
bruises. No blisters, no lost hair. Horses 
can work. A little goes far. At all drug- 
pw 02.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
ne., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 














1932 ANNUAL FOR 


FREE Gardenand Farm 


Tells when, what, where and how to plant 
lor greatest satisfaction and results. Send 
name and address for your copy now! The 
Live at Home” manual. 

BUXTON WHITE SEED CO. 
| The Live Seed House—Elizabeth City, N. C. 




















VANCE 


20TH CENTURY 


SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor and steam 
power Also Suws. Belt 


ing. Dust 
Planers, 


Rigs. Exgers, 
Matchers, Ete, 
Write for information 

a Hy 











JA. VANCE COMPANY. Winston-Salem. N. C. 
be 














BUYS ENOUGH 


“WALL PAPER 


To Paper a 10x12 Room 
e Pay Postage 
Send for big FREE Catalog 


A. F. DUDLEY, 60 N. 2nd St., Phila. Pa. 
ee 


BEES MAKE MONEY 


med for our free 16 page booklet | “Bees for 
= _— and Profit.” It gives full information 
yard — start keeping bees in your own back 
duce } eekeeping is a profitable side line. Pro- 

loney easily for table use and also to sell, 





Town Say eR rg re 
Maj) to THE We T eee eaten eee enee 


Easy to | mut 


; per cent. 1 pint enough for | 


understanding of ! 


One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


[ [> ONE-GALLUS fellers is gettin’ a 
| heap of advice these days fr’m first 


li we'd 


one_an’ then another about what-a 
things in the fix they are. 


1 


| orter do with 


One thing you hear a powerful lot 
about these days is how mutch cotton we 
l 









got han¢ this country, an’ what'll 
happen ef we go ahead an’ <e anuther 
| big crop like we done last year. Well, | 
| expeck it won’t do us no harm t’ figger 
a little on that subjeck. I never did like | 
th’ noshun of passin’ any laws about how 





us fellers could plant, but 

aint 5 cents again 
go slow about breakin’ 
| up too mutch cotton land this spring. 





cotton 
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ba | 


readin’ a peece that I found in 
rr boo! 


me OK, 





across this. “A prudent 
> evil and hideth hi 
and are punished.’ 
don’t say nuthin’ 
1, cents cotton is sure 
* suit annybuddy, an’ ef we 
it comin’ an’ don’t git out'n 





| thought we was simple. 
| Th’ feller that wrote that lived a long 
but he done figgered out th’ 
very same questshuns we- 

ot on hand t’day. Listen at this: 
tilleth his land shall have plenty 






? th’ 








re that 

f bread Ain't that jest what your 
county agent's been tellin’ you all along? 
' 1 expeck he'd seen all kinds of farmers 
an’ he’d took notis that th’ ones that stay- 
ed at home an’ worked there crops had 





more t’ eat than th’ ones that spent a heap 
town talkin’ about hard times 
“Plenty of bread,” he 
I reckon they had sum meat t’ 
it. Them sort of folks gen’rully 








rt rashuns. 


JLDN’T be serprised ef 
wasn't an agerculchural eddi- 
Don't this sound like it: 
igent to know the state of 





| thy flocks, and look well to thy herds”? 
Ain't that what these edditers is always 


I keep a plenty of 


| tellin’ us right now, t’ 
D aenaiaate * take good keer of them? 
Seems like this bizness of givin’ us fel- 
lers advice started away back yonder, be- 
cus this book I’m talkin’ about was writ 
by a feller name of Solomon, sump'n 
like thousand yeers ago. They call it 
th’ Book ot Proverbs, an’ it’s powerful 
good readin’. Git a-holt of it an’ see ef it 
ain't. OV Solomon must have had a heap 
of expeeriunce fer there’s mighty few situ- 
ashuns that kin come up that he ain't got 
sump'n t’ say about it. 





Jest fer instance, we been hearin’ a lot 
about this fight that’s goin’ on over 
yonder in China, an’ sum folks has been 
wonderin’ ef we was goin’ t’ git mixed 
up in it like we did ‘that last big rukus. 
Ol’ man Solomon says, “He that passeth 
by an’ meddleth with strife belonging not 
to him, is like one that taketh a dog by 
the ears.” 

I'd love t’ have Mister Hoover stick 
that up somewheres where he could see it 
now an’ again. He mite not reely need 
it, but it wouldn't do no harm. 





Use Geese as Hoe Hands 
| A FRIEND writes that he is starting 





flock of geese and expects to sub- 
| stitute them for hoe hands (as B. | 
Moss has been doing and advocating for 
years) but wants to know how to 
the goslings. As soon as hatched, 
lings should go on a clean, grassy range 
and should be fed chick mash and grain a 
little later. Let them have access to 
fresh, clear water but do not allow them 
to get in the water before they are three 
or four weeks old. For more complete 
guidance write the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 767, Goose Raising. 


ieed 


y 
POS 


This year when we are all trying to cut 
cultivation costs more farmers should use 
geese as hands. Any woven wire 
fence or a 30-inch woven wire with two 


hoe 


strands of barb wire above is all right, 


Mr. Moss says. 


Clip one wing if a goose 





tries to fly out. 





here th’ other day’ | 
man | 


mself, but | 


h’ way of it, we can’t blame folks ef they | 
| 


that } 


Figure Fence Cost 


DY tme 2 ear 





the FENCE BOOK of the Year 


--showing what the well dressed 
farm will wear in 1932 


OUR copy of this valuable book 

is ready. It will be sent to you 
FREE. All you have to do is mail 
the COUPON and you'll receive the 
New 1932 DIXISTEEL Catalog and 
fence building manual. This com- 
prehensive book may be the key that 
will unlock the hidden profits on 
your farm. It tells what type of fence 
to buy for every purpose. It is pro- 


fusely illustrated. It shows how to 
estimate the amount of fence you will 
need. It gives complete instructions 
on fence building. It tells why 
DIXISTEEL Genuine Copper-Bear- 
ing Fence gives you many years 
longer life at no extra cost. Just fill 
in the Coupon and mail today for 
your FREE copy of the fence book 
of the year. 


MAIL FOR FREE UNE cic sa Ge ueabe dearer ccs cs tex enerer een uan wecece ccesetes eee 
FENCE BOOK) FO OA re A PE AEE ROE eS CMM aweete ‘ 

















Eveready Flashlight Given! 


If you have to make a trip to the barn late at night—or have a puncture on a 
night trip in the auto you will be mighty glad to have a handy flashlight 
like this—won’t you? It’s just the right size to be handled easily and gives 
a good, strong hght. Yours—without cost! Send for it today! 

OUR OFFER This flashlight will be sent to you free and postage paid upon 


receipt of $1.00 for one 2-year subscription to this paper. (Your 
own or a friend’s subscription.) 
























The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Saves Labor 
and Makes 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Bigger Crops 


Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made for dropping Cotton 
Seed in Hills or Drill. It never misses. 


<-> It will pay you to throw away other Cotton 
are fi Planters and get the wonderful No. 40. 
<I? 












No. 60 puts « PLANTS 
out fertilizer Corn, Pea- 
and makes nuts, Beans, 
FULL SIZE Sorghum, 
bed ready to Cucumbers, 
plant at Okra, Peas, 
ONE TRIP Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 


GUANO SOWERS 


Dropper on earth. No thinning 


’ ° * ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
Cole s 15 Different Kinds er. ca dee ia cut-off. Gravity selection 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. They handle all kinds of fertilizer 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows or discs and with Force-feed 
knocker-feed or vibrator-feed. There is a Cole 
Distributor tar every purpose and to suit the 
needs of every farmer. Cole Distributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 
Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it out right. Cole Distributors 
will save you time and make bigger yields. 


and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. 


Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 


or any two kinds of seed, in 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, 
the air. Write for explanation 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century. Over Half a 
Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be “‘just as good.’’ Get the 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satis- 
faction. 


and satisfaction, 
and Distributors cheapest of all. 
insures best values. 


See your reliable Cole merehant and get FULL information or write to us for 


circulars and Memo Book free. See big Ad. in March tst issue. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 





Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
or replant- 


The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
same row at one 
and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 


is more perfect than can be 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider the labor-saving qualities, durability, 
you will find Cole Planters 
Our name 
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Why Have Automobiles Become 

poe 
Necessities ? 
HY is it that the automobile, once a luxury, has 
now become a necessity—or a “‘needcessity,’”’ as 
Hambone says? 

The answer was very clearly given by ex-Governor 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois in a recent address at 
Washington and Lee University. Said Governor Low- 
den :— 

“Paradoxical as it may seem, while mass production 
has cheapened the cost of many commodities, it has in- 
creased the cost of living. - For it has the effect of 
bringing many articles from the region of luxury to 
that of necessity in any practical scheme of living. To 
illustrate: The automobile a few years ago was a lux- 
ury enjoyed only by comparatively few. Now it has 
become so cheapened that a very substantial portion of 
our people ride in automobiles. This has changed the 
whole structure of society, both in the country and in 
town. It will not do to say that one can get along with- 
out an automobile now as well as he could a quarter of 
a century ago. For society has been so transformed 
by the use of the automobile that one who does not pos- 
sess an automobile is marooned in the community in 
which he lives. For those amenities of closely knit 
community life which he once enjoyed are destroyed by 
the ever moving panorama which he sees before him 
and there is nothing to take its place unless he joins 
the procession. The automobile, therefore, becomes a 
necessity in the present scheme of life. And so with 
many other articles which were once deemed luxuries, 
but have now become necessities in the evolution of this 
Machine Age.” 

In other words, as Governor Lowden reminds us, a 
generation ago the man with the horse and buggy was 
surrounded by horse-and-buggy neighbors. They had a 
little, localized, neighborhood horse-and-buggy social 
and community life. But now this has vanished. The 
man without an automobile finds the source of fellow- 
ship and social contact largely dried up. To practically 
everyone who can afford it the automobile has become a 
necessity. 

II 


NQUESTIONABLY the average automobile owner 

takes too many unnecessary trips. Unquestionably 
hosts of people have bought more expensive cars than 
their incomes could possibly justify. Unquestionably 
some very poor people should not buy cars at all, no 
matter how serious the social loss to them. 


And 


certainly the automobile manufacturers for 
their own good should urge salesmen not to try to 
sell cars at higher prices than the purchaser’s financial 


capacity will carry. It is far better. for example, to say 
to a farmer in effect: “We want vou to prosper so you 
will not only buy this car, but be ready to buy another 
(and possibly a better car) when this one wears out. 
For this reason we want you to hold back enough money 
to do good farming—to buy whatever improved machin- 
ery, livestock, and fertilizers you need to make good 
crops and make them economically In this way vou 
will be a permanently good customer of the automobile 
manufacturers—not splurging one year and then delay- 
ing car-buying for years afterward because you over- 
bought in the first instance.” 
IT! 

HE main thought with which we started, however, is 

this idea of Governor Lowden’s—that the automobile 
has practically become a necessity. For this reason 
farmers should be interested in our constant effort to 
help the average farmer make “$500 More a Year’— 
and thereby be able to maintain a standard of living 


which includes the automobile and gasoline. Further- 
more, farmers for the same reason should be concern- 
ed about codperative marketing organizations; aboui 
“Equality for Agriculture” in national legislation: about 
an increase in commodity values, and in a stabilized 
currency so that farmers can pay automobile debts and 
other debts in money of the same values as those prevail- 
ing when the debts were created. And not only should 
farmers be interested but manufacturers should also be 
interested in these matters and should help farmers 
achieve these results. 

The automobile has indeed become a farm necessity 
and manufacturers and farmers should codperate (1) to 
enable farmers to support a standard of living appro- 
priate to an automobile age and (2) to fit each automobile 
purchase to the individual buyer. 


Banks That Are Left Should Be Safe 


ITH the help now available to banks through 
WV the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 

through the newly enacted Glass-Steagall Bill, 
bank failures should practically cease throughout the 
United States. 

As a matter of fact, banks that have thus far sur- 
vived the storm are naturally strong banks anyhow. 
The law of “the survival of the fittest,”’ so far as liquid- 
ity is concerned, is illustrated by them. Hence even if 
the government had not made extra provision for help- 


ing banks, if and when runs start on them, about all 
the banks that are still left would be able to stand. But 
government help makes assurance doubly sure. 


Money withdrawn from banks last vear should now 
get back into them quickly and so help start good times 
again. And if any overly nervous “hoarder” feels un 
able to select a satisfactory bank, he or she should at 
least put money back in circulation by buying the new 
“baby bonds” offered by the United States government. 


“Your Crazy System of Marketing 
Tobacco” 
N:: I DON’T see how your people in the Caro- 


linas and Virginia can prosper until they get a 

sensible system of marketing tobacco,” said E. 
M. Hansen in our office the other day. He is a Dane 
and went on to add that while he modestly thought the 
Danes had been too much praised, they at least do try 
to market their products either (1) through their own 
organizations or else (2) they find out what price they 
will receive before they plant a crop. Tobacco growers 
do neither. 

And everybody who comes to the tobacco belt, either 
from another country or another section of our country, 
shares the feeling of this Dane and of our friend from 
New Mexico whom we quoted recently—they are 
amazed at our “crazy system of selling tobacco,” as they 
call it. As Mr. Hansen went on to say: “Some of our 
Danish farmers grow sugar beets for a big corporation 
but they get a definite price contract before they plant 
a seed.” 

And as just another proof of how crazy is our sy 
tem of tobacco marketing, let us quote what W. S. 
Green, of Burkeville, Va., has just reported in our office. 
“T once carried some tobacco to Danville,” he said, ‘and 
was dissatisfied with the prices, turned the tags, and 
resold next morning. One pile increased in price from 
6 cents to 21 cents; another from 9 cents to 18, and an- 
other from 18 cents to 34. On the Winston-Salem mar- 
ket I saw a split pile of the same grade sell one-half 
for 6 cents and one-half for 24. A pile that sold for 3 
cents was moved over eight rows and brought 34 cents. 
Another pile was sold three times the same day and 
brought 25 cents, 9 cents, and 39 cents.” 

Surely something should be done to improve to- 
bacco marketing this year. In Virginia plans are under 
way whereby growers will at least pool their tobacco, 
have it officially graded, and then sold codperatively in 
warehouses rented by the growers. 


Unstable Money Raises the Note 
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A FARMER WHO MADE A DEBT IN 1929, NOW PAYS 
AN AVERAGE OF 102% MORE FARM PRODUCTS 
TO PAY OFF JUST THE PRINCIPAL OF THE LOAN 














This would seem to be the minimum that any intelli. 
gent grower should be wiliing to accept for 1932, ang 
we hope the idea will spread to other sections, 


Cotton Seed a Stepchild 
T THE gins in olden times cotton seed were a 
A nuisance 


They were poured out in the streams 

to float-away. Anyone could have them for the 

asking. But in time the chemist stepped in and found 

out that cotton seed contained many useful products, 
Now the cottonseed crop is one of very great value, 

Even so, cotton seed are still marketed as if they did 
not count at all. Certainly no other crop of similar 
value or importance is handled so carelessly. It is onh 
in recent years that anything has been done to establish 
standard grades for cotton seed, and there is yet to be 
established a cottonseed marketing service comparable 
to that for other major farm crops. In some sections 
there has been practically no opportunity to sell cotton 
seed except to the ginner. And in many cases the ginner 
has taken an inordinate toll. That, as well as a lack oj 
marketing information and standard grades, has made 
for general dissatisfaction. 

The cottonseed manufacturing industry, in recent 
through organization, has done something to 
correct some of the more glaring abuses that have pre- 
vailed. As one of the members of this industry state! 
recently, nothing is more important now than to see to 
it that buyers and sellers are both fully advised as to 
value and grade. He points out that those who deal in 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, and other farm products 
are kept fully advised as to value, but that this is not 
true of cotton seed at all. He feels, moreover, that there 
can be no satisfactory basis for dealing until both the 
producers of cotton seed and those manufacturers ot 
cottonseed products have the facts. And he rightl 
argues that a crop that outranks the barley crop or the 
rye crop, with a total value in average years of 10-od! 
million dollars, is certainly worth as much consider- 
ation as has been given to those crops of lesser valu 
Compulsory grades established by the Federal govern- 
ment govern the sale of the grain crops with which 
cotton seed are compared. Not so with seed 
This crop is still a stepchild. 


years, 


cotton 


The cottonseed market of the present year has been 
particularly chaotic. At the moment we realize more 
keenly perhaps than ever before the necessity of seeing 
to it that something in a definite way is done before 
another season opens to establish values and bring order 
into the handling and sale of this, a chief Southern crop 
and one of the most important of the nation. 


Let’s Have a Showdown 

NASMUCH as the American Cotton Shippers’ Asso- 

ciation has demanded a Congressional investigatiot 

of the Federal Farm Board and the activities of the 
American Co6perative Association—an investigation 
which is not opposed by any of the codperatives, pro 
vided all cotton market methods or systems are included 
in the investigation; and— 

Inasmuch as the only useful purpose which a Com 
gressional investigation can serve is to show  whicl 
method or system of cotton marketing best serves the 
interest of the producers and consumers, and this cat 
only be shown by a full and impartial investigation 0 
the books and business records of both the members 0! 
the American Cotton Shippers’ Association and the 00 
Operatives; therefore— 

We ask the following question of the Americal 
Cotton Shippers’ Association, and its answer will show 
whether it wants a fair and open investigation aM 
whether a Congressional investigation will bring result 
of sufficient value to justify it :— 

To the American Cotton Shippers’ Association:— 

Will the members of the American Cotton Shippers 
Association produce their books and records of busines 
before an investigating committee of the House of Re 
resentatives or the United States Senate, so that ther: 
may be a comparison of costs of comparable service 
rendered by them and the cotton codperative assoc 
tions, and likewise a study and ascertainment of co 
parable benefits to the consumer and the cotton farmé 


Yours truly, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIS! 


National Grange in Winston-Salem 
A ras long hesitating between Winston-Salem ant 


Raleigh the National Grange Executive Commit 

tee has voted to hold the great national meetill 
next November in Winston-Salem, it being more Ce” 
trally located for the present distribution of Grane 
membership of North Carolina, South Carolina, 4 
Virginia. Every Granger in the three states, whether 
man or woman, should make plans now to go to Wit 
ston-Salem and take the wonderful Seventh Degree I 
is given only at national meetings and it may be @ 
years before the Grange comes South again. 
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J eke a fact, men. With this 





new Target Tobacco I roll 
from 30 to 40 cigarettes for 
a dime. And they’re some 
cigarettes! They taste and 
look like ready-mades. It’s 
real cigarette tobacco and| 
it’s so darned easy to roll. I| 
never thought I’d have the| 
patience to roll my own, but! 
now you couldn’t change me.) 








I’m havin’ the best smokin’| 
I ever had and I’m savin’ 4 
bits a week. Whether you’re| 
interested in savin’ or not,| 
I advise you to step right! 
into a store and slap down 
a dime for this real cigarette 
tobacco.”’ 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


For 20 ready-made smokes you 
pay 6¢ Federal tax (plus a state 
tax in some states). With Target 
you pay only I¢. And your dealer 





| 
| 
| 












: : offers you a money-back guar- 
h a Con é : : 
hich antee if you don’t say Target is 
W ye better than any other cigarette 
erves te tobacco you have ever rolled. 
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HOW I MAKE A DIME BUY 30 OR MORE PER 
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©1932 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


| . : : sg “| 
: PICKIN’S : THE RIGHT TOOL FOR 


| have a different taste from other women’s.” 


| office 


| visited 
| MacAllister’s 


|SHambone’s TMeditations 


hahd a time ez you did, dat’s jes’ puttin’ 
off his troubles fuh him!! 
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OVERHEARD 


First Man—‘“‘My fiancee’s lipstick seems to 


DRIVING NAILS IS A HAMMER 





Second Man (innocently)—“‘Yes, sort of or- 
ange flavor, hasa’t it?” 





















ONE IN HIS FAVOR 


The judge was stern. The culprit trembled. 


“IT understand,” said His Honor, “that this 
is the fifth person you have run over.” The 
speedster hastily replied: “Only four, Your 


Honor; one of them I ran over twice.” 


NOT RESPONSIBLE 


The rejected suitor had 
cutting language telling 
have him. 

“Now I trust I have made myself sufficient- 
ly plain,’? she finished. 

“You didn’t do that,’’ he retorted, ‘“Mother 
Nature did that for you.” 


before her 
wouldn’t 


wilted 
why she 











WHAT STUDENTS LEARN 
A teacher lately passed on to us the fol- 















lowing information, gleaned from her charges: | 7 ae = 
4 yore Les ‘ . % v Ze 
That British subjects have the right to parti- | fd = 
tion the King, that the Pope lives in a vacuum, r 


that the Puritans found an insane asylum in 
the wilds of America, that nothing is whiter | 
than the drivelling snow, and that a palmetto 
is a child of black and white parents. 
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NO DECLARATION | 
Mrs. Borcen-Lodge arrived in this 
after a short visit abroad she was 
asked the usual question by the customs offi- 


When 
country 


Kl). 


cial: “Anything to declare, madam?” \ 
“No,” she replied, sweetly, “nothing.” 
“Then, madam,” said the official, “am I “ 

to take it that the fur tail I see hanging down 


under your coat is your own?” 


TUITTTTT 


BRAVE MAN ' 


stalwart man burst into the dentist’s | 
and held forth as follows: “Now, look 
*ve got no use for these newfangled no- 
gas and cocaine and painless extraction, 
nd all that rubbish. The tooth’s given 
lot trouble. All you need to do is yank 
it out—just yank it out.” 

“Well,” said the dentist, “you’re a 
f Just step into the chair.” 

said the stalwart man, “it isn’t my 
It’s the She’s downstairs.” 


The 


here, I 
1i0ns 
a 


of 


plucky 
fellow. 

“Oh ft’ 
tooth. wife’s. 


AN INDIAN GIFT 


MacAllister and MacGregor worked together | 
in the same shop, and when the first named | 
Scot announced his retirement to a small live- | 
stock farm, MacGregor told him he was going 
to make him a nice little present to add to 
his chickens, rabbits, guinea pigs, white mice, 
etc, 

The first Sunday afternoon MacAllister was 
settled on his place his former co-worker 

him, had supper, smoked some of 
tobacco, drank a wee “drap” 
or two, and presented him with a pair of hom- 
ing pigeons. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT fool 





for driving your car 


By J. P. ALLZY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


I AXED Boss FuH A 


DOLLAH DiS MAWNIN’ 
— I SHOT HIGHER'N 
I HOPED FUH sos 
I> Git mow I 
‘sPEcTED /! 


OU CAN drive a nail with 
an old shoe, but you can 
do a better and a quicker job 
with the right tool. 

There is one certain way to 


the few extra pennies it costs 















are worth dollars in the useful 
life of your car. 

You will find that Ethyl is a 
help and an economy in trucks 








get out of your automobile all the and tractors too. It saves you money 
| : 
| power and performance that the man- 


on engine wear and tear. It saves by 
| - . . . y . 
‘ufacturer built ito it. Use Ethyl] 





less frequent carbon removal. It saves 
| Gasoline. 

Ethyl is good gasoline PLUS Ethyl 
‘fluid. Even good gasoline needs Ethy] 
ifluid added to it to control its action 


by giving you the full power—the full 
value—from your engine at all times. 

You always get value when you buy 
Ethyl. Its quality is maintained by 
inside the engine. Otherwise it ex- laboratory testing of samples col- 
\plodes unevenly and loses power un- 


lected daily from pumps in all parts 
der the strain of high hills, quick 


of the country. Test Ethyl yourself 
ipick-up, and highcompression engines. 
| Ethyl is the right and scientific tool 
for the modern driving job! It burns 


and see how much better your motor 


runs with the right gasoline in the 
tank. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 














\so smoothly and knock-less-ly that { Chrysler Building, New York City. 
aaa == = Ss 
if ETHYL umm 
|| Gooo | a ETHYL 
| -—— | |GASOUNE FLUID CASOLINE 
| u — ——— _ 4) 
























Ethyl fluid contains iead 


Raisin’ up yo’ boy so’s he ain’ have ez 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE |: Ruy E , I : H 
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Copr.; 1932, The American Tobacco Co. 


““Give me Lucky Strike every time” 


SiSTESTOUPG@ eyes it Mme ERDETERSEPESSSRSESSESSESFOGEE, ) ¢taPRSTSSUSWEOEEREROSEAUOER 





Frrmonrewensveee cars 


“My throat is all important to me. No harsh irritants 
THEY'RE DOTTY ABOUT DOTTY for yours truly. Giveme LUCKY STRIKE every time. 


Dorothy Mackaill’s great-great some- 


thing-or-other was Bobby Burns, the And pat yourself on the back for your new Cellophane 
perl Anthea wrapper with that tab which makes fc é y 
Scotch import. Her favorite pet is a ne “Sea so easy to open.’ 1), 


Brazilian monkey. You see the monk 


in the new FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE, 


“SAFE IN HELL.” Dorothy has 
smoked LUCKIES for six years, and not 
a cent was paid for her statement, so 
we're making a sweeping bow and 


oe ee ee Your Throat Protection — against irritation —against cough 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane K. Keeps that “Toasted” Flavor Flavor Ever Fresh Fresh 
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Important April Farm Work 


It Has to Do With Fertilizers and Clods and Candidates 


HE sales of fertilizers in Virginia during the first 

three months of the year show a marked falling off 

as compared with last year. While farmers will 
have to exercise the greatest economy to meet present 
conditions, there is a limit beyond which it is not safe to 
reduce fertilizer applications. These three facts should 
be remembered at all times :— 

1, Fertilizers are plant foods. 


2. If there isn't sufficient plant food in the soil to 
produce a crop large enough to pay all costs of pro- 


duction and leave a profit, more plant food should be 


added. 

3. Or if the needed plant food can’t 
be added, the land should be left out 
of cultivation. 

Under average Virginia conditions, 
it is perfectly safe to spend 10 per cent 
of the prospective value of a crop in 
fertilizers if the right kind of fertilizer 
is used. 


I. Will Fertilizers Pay in 
in 1932? 

OR example, if by fertilization we 

can expect to produce a corn crop 
that will produce $25 worth of grain 
and fodder to the acre, we can afford 
to use $2.50 worth of fertilizer under 
the crop. This rule may be applied to 
any crop. 

For intensively cultivated crops, 
such as tobacco, we may often exceed 
this amount profitably. This is par- 
ticularly true in bright tobacco. In a 
carefully conducted experiment at 
Chatham, the Virginia Experiment 
Station found these results with 3-8-3 
fertilizer :-— 

Fertilizer 
peracre  peracre Value of 
(pounds) (pounds) tobacco 
700 646 $ 91.00 
1,038 186.00 
It may be seen from these figures that not only the 
yield per acre was increased, but the selling price per 
Pound was more on the highly fertilized plots. 


Yield 


These and similar data from other sources lead us to 
the belief that if only a limited quantity of fertilizer can 
be purchased, it is economy to apply this liberally to a 
few acres rather than to reduce the application per acre 
and plant more acres. 


Il. Fertilizer Formulas for Virginia 


OF COURSE, the kind and quantity of fertilizer to 

apply to any crop will depend on the type of soil 
and its present condition of productivity. The follow- 
mg suggestions are made for average Virginia con- 
ditions and should be varied to meet the local con- 
ditions :— 


Fr Fer bright tobacco.—(1) On light soils with yellow or mot- 
ed subsoils apply 800 to 1,200 pounds 3-8-5 fertilizer to the 
acre. (2) On heavier soils with red subsoils, apply the same 
aMounts of 3-8-3 fertilizer. 

hi po dark tobacco (Shipping, Suncured, and Burley).—On 
tilt Y productive soils apply 600 to 1,000 pounds of 3-8-3 fer- 
ilizer to the acre. 

wwe corn.—(1) On all thin lands apply 200 to 300 pounds of 
ah ie 4-16-4 per acre. (2) On heavy soils with red or brown 
se a which are already rich in nitrogen apply 200 to 300 
sad. S of 16 per cent superphosphate to the acre. (3) On 
of ay and shaly soils rich in nitrogen apply 200 to 300 pounds 

'12-5 to the acre. 

op For cowpeas and soybeans.—(') On clay and loam soils apply 
(2) = 0 pounds of 16 per cent superphosphate to the acre. 
Bi Sandy and shaly soils apply similar amounts of 0-12-5, 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


For cotton.—(1) On light soils apply 600 pounds of 4-8-6 to 
the acre. (2) On heavy soil similar amounts of 4-12-4, 
___ For peanuts.—(1) On loams and clay loams apply 400 to 
? of 2-8-4. (2) On light sandy soils similar amounts 
of 2-8-6. 


The above analyses are suggested because they are 


Here they are ready to pledge mutton and wool in return for grass and weeds and a little care. 


usually easily obtainable from local dealers. Different 
analyses may be substituted provided approximately 
the same quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash as indicated are applied per acre. 


III. Don’t Manufacture Clods 


LOWING land wet at this season of the year is far 

more disastrous than plowing wet during the fall 
and winter. Even when one is behind in his work, it is 
better to wait a few days until the soil is in order rather 
than plow wet and have to spend a lot of time breaking 
the clods formed by plowing too wet. 

One of the best implements to use in beginning to 
prepare plowed land for planting is the common drag or 
planker. This is usually a homemade tool, made either 
by nailing several heavy boards together so that each 
will lap over the other three to four inches, or by fas- 
tening them in the form of a road drag. Such an im- 
plement run over the plowed field will smooth and level 
it to such an extent that disking or harrowing will be 
much easier and more effective. 

The number of harrowings and diskings necessary to 
put the land in good order varies with conditions and all 
that can be said is that they should be repeated often 
enough to make a firm and smooth seedbed which is 
free from clods. The roots of young plarits are very 
small and unless the soil is firm and fine they do not 
make contact with the soil, which is the source of plant 


food, and start off-slowly. A good plan to follow is 
this :— 

1. Begin soil preparation at least 10 days before 
planting time. 
; (2) Just before planting run a smoothing harrow 
just ahead of the planter to freshen up the soil and kill 
any weeds which may have started. 





Tobacco Fertilizers—Up-to-date 
BY ACCIDENT, in our February 15 issue in the first 
paragraph of our article, “Fertilizers for Tobacco,” 
we quoted fertilizer formulas for tobacco from Exten- 
sion Folder No. 18, by C. B. Williams, 
head of the Department of Agronomy 
of North Carolina State College. To 
be up-to-date we should have quoted 
from a later folder, the present recom- 
mendations being as follows :— 
FERTILIZER FORMULAS FOR 
TOBACCO 
Pounds per acre: 800 to 1,000 
Per 
cent 
nitro- 
gen 
In the Mountains..., 
In the Piedmont and 
Coastal Plains :— 
(a) For light, sandy 
soils 
(b) For heavier soils 
producing — suffi- 
cient growth ..., 3 8 5 


This was the only section of our 
article, “Fertilizers for Tobacco,” that 
was not fully up-to-date. Please look 
in that issue for the other formulas 
approved by E. Y. Floyd and E. G. 
Moss. 





Watkins Is Back! 


ERE’S good news for all South 

- Carolina! Bringing a year’s val- 

uable experience gained as an extension economist with 

the United States Department of Agriculture, D. W. 

Watkins has returned to his old post as assistant direc- 

tor of the Clemson College Extension Service, and will 
hereafter direct extension economies work. 





Score All Candidates 

F THE public press of these United States would 

persistently bring to the attention of the voters your 
recent most valuable editorial and suggestion indexed 
as A Score Card for Candidates and employ the known 
power of repetition continuously until the trend of pub- 
lic thought had become fixed upon this “yardstick” as 
applied to all office seekers, then indeed would the ship 
of state begin to sail by a properly charted course. 

Your contribution is most timely, and deserves en- 
lightened recognition by every voter. 

Escambia County, Florida. G. E. WALLING. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Following is The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist “Score Card for Candidates” to which Mr. Walling 
refers and by which you can judge any candidate: 

Maximum Score Candidate’s Score 

334% points i 
Platform 33% points 
Ability 33% points 

In the first place see that a man scores in character. If 
he hasn’t character, then nothing else should induce us to 
support him. But if he has character, next ask whether he has 
the right ideas about public service—a sound platform. And 
if he favors a correct program, has he ability enough to make 
himself count in putting it across? 


Character 





